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OUT WITH THE COACHING CLUB. 


THE DRAGS ARE HERE SHOWN AS THEY ARE RETURNING THROUGH CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK, ON THE ROAD JUST SOUTH 
OF THE EGYPTIAN OBELISK AND NEAR THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Should Once 4 WEEK fail to reach a subscriber weekly, notice 
should be sent to the publication office, ONce A WEEK Building, No. 
523 West 13th Street, New York, when the complaint will be 
thoroughly investigated. This can be readily done by sending a 
“tracer” through the post-office. The number of the paper and 
the number on the wrapper should be given. 

Subscribers will please take notice that one to three weeks must 
necessarily elapse—dependent .upon the distance from New. York— 
from the date on which they become possessed of first number of 
the paper, until they receive the first paper sent by n.ail. Tie 
reason is obvious. A subscriber's name is forwarded to the branch 
office, thence to the head office in New York. At the head office it 
is registered, and then duly mailed. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. : ; 

Subscribers wil! please notify the Publisher when changing their 
residence, and in doing so state the number on wrapper, and the 
old as well as the new address. This will insure prompt delivery. 

Subscribers changing their address will please remember that 
it takes one to three weeks—dependent upon the distance from New 
York—from the date on which they notify this office of their 
change of address, until they receive the paper at the new one. 


When writing to us be sure to mention the num- 
ber on the wrapper. 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office or Express Money 
Order, Bank Check or Draft; or, if none of them be available, by 
inclosing the money in a Registered Letter. 

Ail letters referring to subscriptions should be addressed 

P. F. COLLIER, 
No. 523 West 13th Street, New York. 

Communications in reference to manuscripts, or connected with 
the literary departments of the paper, should be addressed to 

**ONCE A WEEK.” 
TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

Rejected manuscripts will not be returned hereafter unless 
stamps are forwarded with the same for return postage. Bulky 
manuscripts will be returned by express. 
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THE American flag is about to take its deserved 
place on the ocean. 


THE Day of the Dead, May 30th, has come again. It 
is the only memory of the war that should not perish. 


OncE A WEEK has concluded arrangements with 
several of the most distinguished American artists and 
will soon begin the publication of their work. 





EDGAR SALTUS’s novel in the ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY 
is receiving the highest praise from critics throughout 
the country. The first half of HEcToR Matot’s novel, 
* Anie,” goes out with this issue. 





Now For New York! The circulation of ONCE A 
WEEE is growing throughout the country. In the near 
future we intend to present some features of special 
interest to the people of the metropolis, and we shall 
do so with the foreshadowed assurance of appreciation 
and reward. 


THE National Art Association has petitioned Coa- 
gress to put works of art on the free list. This must bea 
great shock to those persons who have insisted that the 
American artist himself insists upon ‘ protection” from 
his foreign competitors. If our American artists are 
not afraid of foreign competition, we fail to see why 
our lawmakers should be so solicitous about them. 
The same condition of things is true regarding American 
authors. Hardly one of the recognized writers in this 
country to-day would be opposed to the free admission 
of all English books. 


AS WE predicted several weeks ago, a great BLAINE 
wave has set out from Washington across the country. 
Mr. HARRISON’s opponents in his own party are firmly 
convinced that he cannot be renominat«'’, and to make 
assurance doubly sure they are using their utmost 
efforts to induce Mr. BLAINE to accept the nomination. 
Not since the days of ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S second 
nomination has there been such a universal sentiment 
regarding the selection of a Republican candidate. It 
is idle for Mr. BLAINE any longer to maintain silence. 
ie must speak, and the best element of his party 
demands that he shall give his consent to be a candi- 
date. 


TYRANNY IN EVIDENCE. 


THE old sugar house which the British used as a 
prison during their occupation of New York is threat- 
ened with destruction. This relic of ‘‘the times that 
tried men’s souls ” Should not suffer demolitién. Every 
brick in its composition represents the blood of a mar- 
tyr to civil liberty ! The building itself is sacred to 
every American citizen. We do not agree with those 
who would assert that its preservation will foster bad 
blood between the English and American people. All 
the ill-feeling that exists to-day between these two 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race is found in England 
itself, and it is idle to expect that it will ever cease. 
In Canada nothing of the kind is found. There is heart- 
iest and warmest appreciation of American enterprise. 
By all means save the old prison-house in Rose street. 
Take it down, brick by brick, and transport it (just as 
WILLIAM PENN’s house was removed to Fairmount Park 
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in Philadelphia) as a sacred relic of past barbarism to 
Central Park, where it may stand in years to come asa 
rebuke to future Anglomariacs, 


A STATE WHERE WOMEN ARE FREE. 


[yy ABReeD women of the State of New York are 
now released from the bondage of their hus- 
bands, so far as business affairs are concerned. In- 
deed, they have far more privileges than their mates. 
The new statute, which Governor FLOWER has just 
signed, wipes from the books this last trace of do- 
mestic tyranny. The law on this subject originated 
in England, in the theory that the wife was a chat- 
tel of the husband. The law is always slow ‘to rec- 
ognize changes in society and civilization ; but when 
made, alterations are liable to be very radical. Women 
in New York can now make contracts in their own 
names, and can own and dispose of property without 
the knowledge and consent of their husbands. Every- 
body knows that this is a privilege which the married 
man is not able to exercise. As long as the dower 
right exists as a lien upon property, the signature of 
the wife is absolutely essential upon a warranty deed. 
Who will say, therefore, that our mothers, wives and 
sisters are not getting their rights? 
Heaven bless them; give them everything they 
want !—is the feeling of every man who cherishes the 
name of woman. 





“LIKE THE SHADOW OF THE UNSEEN HAND.” 
THE PLAIN TALE OF AN EVERY-DAY DRUDGE, WHO LIVED 
AND DIED. 

THIs is not much of a story, as this world goes, for it is 
the plain tale of the life and reward of the Woman who 
Worked. 

Just a plain, old-fashioned woman, who married long 
before the war, who brought up a large family of children 
in a few small rooms, in a mean house, and who never got 
beyond the narrow duties of the passing day. 

With her it was pinch, scrape and worry, year after 
year. 

She never had a new dress. 

She never went anywhere. 

She knew no one. She had no friends in particular. 
Her life was passed in the midst of her children. She wore 
her hair straight. Such a thing as a fashion journal was 
to her unknown. She had that old black dress. How 
many times was it made over ! 

When Spring came and she needed a new bonnet, with 
woman’s ingenuity, she went to her old patch-bag—these 
old-fashioned women all have them—taking this and that, 
a bit of wire-shape here, a feather there, and, with dex- 
terous touch, fashioning the same into the hat she was to 
wear till the snow flew in the early Winter. m 

For she was the Woman who Worked. She saved the 
pennies to make the dollars. She used to cay of the chil- 
dren: 

“The oldest boy will be an artist; the next will be a 
lawyer; the third will be a doctor. By and by they will 
be grown up and then they will be such a consolation to 
me.” 

And the years went by, and the Woman who Worked 
grew old; her children passed from babyhood to child- 
hood; then, one day, they were children no more; the 
time was nearly here now. 

The Woman who Worked, her harvest was near at 
hand. 

There was Tom, who was to be the artist. Ah, yes! he 
ran away and left her, but she forgave him then and 
there. 

There was Bob, who was to be the lawyer. Whisky got 
the better of him; but when he used to come home nights 
and abuse her, she cried in secret and prayed God that the 
light would come to him at last. 

There was Henry, who was her hope of hopes, he who 
was to be the doctor. It was a hard day he became infatu- 
ated with the variety actress and threw himself away on 
her; yet the Woman who Worked was the first to for- 
give. 

One day she died, and the boys quarreled over her 
money. It was as if she had never lived, as if her long life 
of good, her kindly influences had all been sunk in the 
sea. 

But it was not so. 

For, even though her children were ungrateful, though 
there had been but few sunbeams in her life, though she 
lived and died a drudge, when they came to lay her away 
where the woodbine twineth the cross over her grave, like 
the shadow of the unseen hand, pointed skyward in mute 
appeal, denied of men, beckoning toward a place where 
the requitement, sought in vain here on earth, would be 
realized for her by one whose kindness and justice and 
mercy are beyond the dreams of men—God. 





HOW TO DRESS THE PIANO. 

OF course you no longer turn the back of your piano to 
the wall. That isnot upto date. The back of the piano 
is now exposed to the gaze of the public, unless you can 
hit upon some fanciful fashion to render its ugly appear- 
ance inviting. Perhaps you can drape it in white crape 
shawls heavily embroidered with silver, and push a divan 
of pale-blue brocaded satin against it, as does Miss Lillian 
Russell in her exquisite white, gold and blue drawing- 
room. Perhaps you can place against it an ormolu cabi- 
net filled with a priceless collection of fans wielded by 
hands long since Gust, as does one of the most famous 
young be!les of the Four Hundred. Perhaps you cannot 
afford such gorgeous trappings, and do not exactly know 
how to dress that uncompromisingly ugly back. A new 
and pretty idea is to place a small stand-up mirror framed 
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in silver against it, with a palm or other tall plant on 
either side. Or a bit of old brocade may cover it, and 
against the silk you may put a long, shallow table for bits 
of china, old silver or other curios. Our ingenious woman 
had a narrow strip of mirror, possibly twelve inches wide, 
fitted directly up the center of the piano-back. On either 
side were hung curtains of steel-blue plush. Above the 
mirror was a shelf of dark wood with a little railing of 
iron fretwork about it, and on this shelf stood always a 
large crystal bowl, filled with roses or other flowers. At 
the bottom of the mirror stood a jardiniere of ferns, whose 
feathery fronds were ever duplicated in its shining depths. 
The effect was very pretty, and any woman of taste and 
ingenuity could reproduce it. 
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TAKE: THE SUNNY SIDE _.OF LIFE. 

NEVER relinquish the great object of your ambition, 
whatever it may be. Let it be, more or less distinctly, 
ever present to your mind. Let it exert a controlling in- 
fluence over all your actions. In the first place, have some 
definite aim to your life—some distinct and leading object 
of your ambition ; and be ambitious to accomplish it. An 
aimless, objectless life is a dull and dreary waste. It lacks 
stimulus, and piquancy, and zest, and enjoyment. In 
choosing an object of ambition, choose a worthy one, in 
behalf of which all the strength, all the higher and nobler 
faculties of your nature may be enlisted. Have an aim 
that you may unblushingly and proudly exhibit to the 
light of day and for which you may safely challenge the 
respect of all. Then pursue it earnestly and steadfastly. 
No matter what discouragements assail you or what ob- 
stacles present themselves in your way, keep right on in 
the pursuit of your object. If your progress be slow, still 
persevere acd make it sure. Do sorrows come to you? 
They come to all. The continued adherence to the great 
plan of usefulness which you have laid out will do as much 
as anything can to brighten your path, even when grief 
and gloom overshadow it. Press on, through good report 
or evil report, through darkness or through sunshine, 
amid storms or under peaceful skies—still press on, and 
never relinquish the great object of your ambition. 
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THE golden age of authorship is certainly at hand. The 
author and the publisher dwell together, and the leopard 
lies down with the kid. Mr. Marion Crawford dedicates 
his latest novel, ‘‘The Three Fates,’’ to his publisher, 
thus: ‘To Frederick Macmillan; an expression of grati- 
tude from an author to his publisher, and of high esteem 
by one man for another.” It is honorable to both, and 
doubtless as gratifying to Mr. Macmillan as it is deserved. 
No new novel need be expected from Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford for another three months. 

—————__>--@<+_____: 
THE NEW LADY MANAGER. 

Mrs. P. T. BARNUM, the widow of the great showman, 
has been appointed a member of the Board of Lady Man- 
agers of the World’s Fair. Mrs. Barnum, since the death 
of her husband, has resided in Bridgeport, Conn., where 
she lives in the luxury befitting a princess. Her apart- 
ments are a little bit of Versailles, the decorations and 











MRS. P. T. BARNUM. 
furnishings being fine samples of the most exquisite French 


art. Mrs. Barnum, as will be seen from her portrait, is a 
comely young matron, with a winsome presence. The 
story of her marriage to Mr. Barnum is full of romance, 
and their wedded life was singularly felicitous. Mrs. Bar- 
num, being a woman of great executive ability, will of 
necessity be a valuable member of the Board of Lady 
Managers. 








THOUGHTS FOR THE WEEK. 
May eno cee A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty is worth 
a whole eternity of bondage.” —Addison. 
May 30—Monday—(Decoration Day.) 
** From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers, 
Alike for the friend and the foe; 
Under the sod and the dew; 
Waiting the Judgment Day; 
Under the laurel, the Blue; 
Under the willow, the Gray.”—Francis M. Finch. 
May 31—Tuesday— 
‘* True happiness, if understood, 
Consists alone in doing good.’*—Somerville. 
June 1— Wednesday—* Truth hath better deeds than 
grace it.”—Shakespeare. 
June 2—Thursday—“ Mind thine own aim, and God speed the 
mark.” — rson. 
June 3—Friday—“ Tis the mind that makes the body rich.” 
—Shakespeare. 
June 4—Saturday— 
‘* My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” —TZennyson. 
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TRANSACTIONS of railway officials are generally sup- 
posed to be very dull when reported for general reading ; 
but once in awhile something comes out of them which 
ought to set everyone to thinking. For instance, a few 
days ago an organization of railway men called the West- 
ern Traffic Association got together in New York to talk 
about their mutual interests, and incidentally throw a 
great deal of light on the very bad character of some thou- 
sands of immigrants whom the United States have re- 
cently been receiving. It was all through some disagree- 
ments about cheap passenger rates between East and 
West, and it transpired that more than half the price of a 
great many of the tickets sold went to a number of agents 
in the shape of commissions, the total commission being 
over twenty dollars a ticket, this amount being a little 
more than one-half of the ticket price. At this rate, any 
smart fellow, without enough conscience to trouble him, 
might pick up the jail-birds of all the capitals of Europe 
and send them over here, with a handsome amount of gain 
to himself. As to our loss—well, it would probably be safe 
to say that it was none of his affair. The only new set- 
tlers which any new portion of the United States wants 
should be men and women who are entirely respectable 
and fully able and willing to earn their own living by the 
work of their hands; and the Western Traffic Association 
did a great service to society all over the country by its ac- 
tion in discouraging the giving of premiums to men whose 
sole purpose it was to sell tickets—not to obtain new and 
good settlers. The public has some rights which business 
men should feel bound to respect; if the business men 
can’t see it, some hard pressure should be placed upon 
them until they are made to realize that man lives not for 
himself alone, and that no man has a right to impoverish 
and demoralize any part of the country for the sole pur- 
pose of making himself rich. 


In all the talks that have been heard about great cities 
in general, and New York in particular, attracting people 
from all parts of the world, no one seems to have thought 
that each great American city draws upon each State of 
the Union and brings together Americans from ail sec- 
tions of the country. Just at present there is going on in 
the metropolis a succession of dinners and annual re- 
unions of State societies, for almost all the States have 
formal organizations in the city, and although during 
business hours their members are good New Yorkers, so 
far as working about six days in one for the sake of get- 
ting other people’s money is concerned, they are quite as 
loyal to their States, around the big dinner-table at night, 
as if they were at home in the villages in which they were 
born. 

Among the distinguished Americans who recently went 
over to the majority was Mr. John Dobbs, better known 
as ‘‘ Johnny,” who kept more people in trouble during a 
great deal of his adult life than if he had been an armed 
invader. Johnny was a bank burglar and general thief, 
and whenever he entered a town some of the police stayed 
awake all night. They may not have been acquainted 
with him personally, but they knew his face, having re- 
ceived photographs of him from time to time when he was 
greatly ‘“‘ wanted’”’ by the authorities of one place or other 
for having converted other people’s property to his own 
personal uses without going through the formality of ask- 
ing the original owners’ leave. He was quite smart enough 
to have been a bank president, or even Secretary of the 
Treasury, but he preferred a short cut tomoney and fame, 
and it frequently landed him in prison, as it does with 
many other spirited fellows of the same kind. He got out 
of jail just in time to die in a hospital, which is the cus- 
tomary end of other smart fellows of this sort—a fact 
which lively boys who read dime novels should think over 
at their leisure. 


A movement recently started in Brooklyn might be 
adopted in cities and villages all over the country with a 
great deal of benefit to intelligent inhabitants. It is to 
organize a ‘‘School of Political Economy,” which in turn 
will provide a course of lectures on politica! science with- 
out partisan bias, the subjects to include the science of 
government, political economy, national history and soci- 
ology. A great number of gentlemen in the United States 
are well qualified to talk on these subjects and do talk 
upon them a few times each year, but there is no system 
thus far elaborated through which they may be heard by 
all who would like to listen to them, so the listeners gen- 
erally are men who already know and believe all that the 
lecturers say. The project is to take subscriptions for 
courses of lectures, and make the cost toeach subscriber 
depend upon the number of the subscriptions taken. In 
Brooklyn it is expected that a single five-dollar bill will 
enable anyone to hear a course of thirty lectures, which 
is about as cheap as anyone can expect to get information 
from the best sources on the subjects named. The old- 
fashioned “lecture course’ seems to have gone entirely 
out of existence, cheap railway fares and cheap theatrical 
combinations having killed it. But there always is room 
in the United States for something new and good, and it 
isn’t at all impossible that men and women may yet be 
seen going together to listen to straightforward talks 
about practical things. They have lectures of this sor‘ 
every Summer up at Chautauqua, which attract several 
times a day audiences of five thousand people each, but 
there really is no reason why people should go several 
hundred miles from home to hear what may be said to 
them within a few minutes of their own doorsteps, if they 
chance to have some neighbor who has a little organizing 
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faculty about him. Newspapers print a great deal on 
the subjects indicated, but most newspaper editors are in- 
terested in but one side of a subject, whereas the people 
want both sides. 

Isn’t it rather strange that the American rage for occa- 
sionally bringing some one person into notice should have 
become so intense that the friends of the persons last se- 
lected for fame may be obliged to apply to the courts for the 
right to protect their families from unnecessary publicity? 
A case of this sort has been before New York courts for some 
months, the plaintiff being a member of an old and highly- 
respected family which became famous during the Revo- 
lutionary War, and his only purpose in appearing is to save 
a relation from being the subject of a statue as a typical 
female philanthropist. It does seem as if a respectable 
woman might be allowed to do good in her own time and 
in her own way in this world without being held up to the 
public as a noted character, and that in case of her death 
her heirs or surviving relations might have the right to 
spare her any further publicity than her work really gave 
her. However this may be, the auarrel has been going on 
in the courts for more than half a year, and the persons 
who desire to make the statue, or to have it made, are fight- 
ing as industriously as if private rights were not desery- 
ing of any respect on the part of the public. 

The world, the flesh and the devil continue to get by 
the ears, and they all seem to have tumbled together upon 
the Methodist-General Conference last week. As every- 
body knows, the Methodists are a very devout and partic- 
ular people, and have decided ideas as to deadly sins, one 
of these sins being the act of dancing for amusement, yet 
a petition went into the conference and was actually read 
and referred to a committee, its purpose being to get the 
denomination to retire from its strong opposition to danc- 
ing. According to the old-fashioned Methodists, Satan 
promptly takes charge of anyone who trips across the flocr 
to the sound of music, no matter what sort of dance may 
be indulged in. On the other hand, a number of the 
Methodist magnates know that hundreds of thousands of 
young people who belong to their church have a dance 
whenever they can get together and find anyone who will 
play the piano to them; indeed, they don’t mind dancing 
to the music of a Jew’s-harp or a penny whistle, and if 
these instruments can’t be procured they will put up with 
a tune whistled by somebody. What the ministers may 
say about it remains to be seen or heard; probably when 
the deliverance comes, it will be in a sulphurous cloud 
which will keep everyone at a distance. The right and 
wrong of the subject is beyond the province of a weekly 
newspaper, but the fact remains that a great many good 
people in this world who have agreed to do whatever their 
own religious denominations think best are really as re- 
bellious as any equal number of sinners, and are going to 
have their own way if they can get it. 

After questions of denominations and locality are dis- 
posed of, the attractiveness of American colleges consists 
largely of the comparative value of the faculties and 
libraries, and a few of our largest institutions of learning 
are working so industriously in both of these directions 
that it begins to appear as if between them they would yet 
share the greater number of college students of the 
United States, reducing other institutions to the status of 
local academies. Yale, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, 
Michigan and two or three other universities are always 
in the market for collections of books oa special subjects. 
Their libraries are already immense, and the young man 
who goes there to study, rather than to spend four years 
because his parents want him to, finds quite as much in- 
struction in booksas he does from his teachers. There has 
been a struggle for some 
time over a great library of 
Hebrew books and manu- 
scripts which belonged to 
a seminary started a few 
years ago by some public- 
spirited Hebrews of New 
York, but Columbia Col- 
lege, having plenty of 
money, has secured the 
books and will of course at- 
tract a number of students 
interested in this class of 
literature. 
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According to Shake- 
speare, the difference be- 
tween tragedy and comedy 
was that tragedy would ap- 
pear when least expected. 
There has been an illustra- 
tion of this fact within the 
State of New York in the 
past few days, although 
few New Yorkers know it. 
There are a number of colo- 
nies called ‘ Reservations ” 
of Indians in the Empire 
State, and one of the most 
prominent members of one 
of the largest reservations 
recently died of a com- 
plaint which any physician 
would have been obliged to 
diagnose as heart-failure. 
The man alluded to is 
Nicholson Parker, of the 
Cattaraugus reservations, 
who was a man of very high 
character and attainment, 
yet had stood by his tribe 
and people through bad re- 
port and good, simply be- 
cause he was an Indian, and 
he wanted to see all of his 
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IN THE FOYER, AT THE FANCY DRESS BALL. 


Mr. Prexin—‘ I'm a bit sleepy ; was up all night with the baby.” 
Mrs. Ports—** What was the trouble—stomach-ache *¢ 
Mr. Prremv—" The baby didn’t say." 


fellows by birth and adoption properly respected. He was a 
fine old fellow in every sense of the word. He wasa Chris- 
tian, a gentleman and a good judge of everything which 
tended to the improvement of his race. He knew very well 
that a great number of white people wanted the Indians 
absolutely extirpated ; but, on his own part, he understood 
that the Indians were tilling the soil and behaving them- 
selves quite as well as any other people in the Empire 
State. 1 tramped through his reservation a year or two 
ago, and learned to my entire satisfaction that the Seneca 
Indians, among whom he made his home, were quite 
as decent, industrious and otherwise respectable 
any body of American citizens whom I ever met. 
During a long talk with Mr. Parker I learned that he 
thought so, too; but he had learned that a certain class of 
whites had descended to the very common impression of 
people far beneath them, that anyone who wasn’t a white 
man didn’t deserve any consideration from the people who 
make votes and make laws, so he looked always as sad and 
retrospective as if he were himself a man in trouble in- 
stead of a very successful American farmer. This sort of 
thing is going on all over the United States wherever In- 
dians are raising themselves to the level of their white 
brethren, and showing, that after all that has been said 
and done, they are human beings of the highest type. 
Mr. Parker, who wore good clothes in church on Sunday, 
and could appear in a swallow-tail coat with all the dig- 
nity which is required of any man in similar circum- 
stances, was full brother to General Ely Parker, of General 
Grant’s staff during the whole of the Civil War, and af- 
terward United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
His sister was Mrs. Caroline Mountpleasant, better known 
as the ‘Queen of the Tuscaroras,” although she was an 
entirely respectable home body, who cared nothing what- 
ever for fame or notoriety. Her home was visited by 
some people whom the noted Four Hundred of New York 
would give their heads to receive, yet she had character 
cnough to hurry from household work when her doorbell 
rang, and to act as if she always were keeping open house 
and glad to see all visitors. 

Any new country is supposed to be a land of surprises, 
but isn’t it rather strange that out in the State of Wyo- 
ming a great lot of honest and respectable owners of cattle 
ranches are confined in jails for the sole offense of having 
risen against various bodies of thieves who infest that por- 
tion of the country ? Everybody in Wyoming knows who 
the thieves are, the local sheriffs and constables know the 
thieves so well that they take a drink with them whenever 
they chance to be invited, but in the meantime the men to 
whom the State is indebted for all the reputation it has as 
a great grazing property are under lock and key for the 
sole offense of looking after their own personal rights. If 
the Wyoming method could be transplanted to New York 
it would be highly popular. Any number of thieves ard 
other scoundrels could be found here who would be very 
glad to conduct business on the old plan if they were sure 
they would not be molested afterward or that the prose- 
cutors in place of themselves would be put into jail. 
There never is any knowing where a local moral code will 
strike next. In Montana, morality seems to depend upon 
the financial standing of the persons who make much fuss 
about it. According to present indications, the thieves 
have a great deal the best of the situation. It is impossible 
for any honest person to sympathize with them, but sooner 
or later there will have to be a moral cleaning-house day 
in that part of the country, and then perhaps it may be 
discovered by some of the older and more forceful settlers 
that, after all, honesty has a decided pull upon the people 
who have most to say about making the laws in this great 
country of ours. 
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THE ROOF GARDEN FOR CITIES. 


A NOVEL feature of the Columbian Exhibition at Chi- 
cago will be a display of roof gardens on a grand scale. 
The idea is a good one. It ought to yield practical re- 
sults. For, if such a display be properly conducted, it 
should excite the attention of thousands of visitors, who, 
on return home, would set about to convert barren roofs 
into bowers of bloom and blossom. 

Roof gardens have long been a noteworthy fixture in 
many Oriental and European cities. They are certain to 
become the fashion in our future city life. Of course, 
country places can get along without roof gardens. But 
in the crowded centers of population, where the tiny back 
yard affords little comfort and pleasure, the home roof will 
no longer be allowed to go unused and unoccupied. 

The advantages of a roof garden are many and appar- 
ent. The situation is a most healthful one. It is a desir- 
able retreat from the burning pavements, the dazzling 
waves of reflected heat and the dusty streets. There are 
no smells, no buzzing flies, no heat of gas. The roof is a 
better place than the front stoop to breathe the cool night 
air. If the gentlest zephyr stirs, you are sure to catch it 
on the housetop. This is especially true in New York, 
where, after the hottest days, a sea-breeze springs up be- 
fore midnight and the life-giving air, impregnated with 
deep-sea brine, comes flying against wan and pallid 
cheeks. 

There is an economical and sanitary side to this feature 
of city life. The ugly roofs of tenement-houses might eas- 
ily be converted into places of flowers and fruits and vege- 
tables. A sickly, struggling flower in a close, stuffy room 
is like a single ray of sunshine. Go to the crowded por- 
tions of New York on the East Side, where family above 
family are packed in tiers, where people herd like dogs in 
a kennel—even there plants may be seen trying to grow 
in pots and tin cans on the outer window-sills. And yet, 
if these poor people only knew it, they might raise flowers 
and vegetables atop their house for their own use. 

Now is the time to begin planning for a Summer roof 
garden. This is the month to sow all kinds of seeds for 
blossom. Hence, some brief directions for making such a 
garden may be of value and interest. 
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A ROOF GARDEN PARTY. 


The first thing is to procure a supply of boxes of tubs. 
Boards should be laid underneath to protect the roofing. 
The boxes can be made to fit along the edge of the roof. 
They need to be filled carefully with sand, fine loam and 
mold, and to have holes at the bottom for drainage. 

The next step is to choose plants that make a good 
show. What you want is an abundance of color and 
blossom. There is Drummond’s phlox, while petmas and 
marigolds are hardy and flourish well. For color, portu- 
lacas will answer, and they can be so arranged that the 
tints vary from pale yellow to deep bronze, or from royal 
purple to brilliant scarlet. Roses are rather more difficult 
to raise, but a few Jacqueminots and Summer roses will 
add color and will fill the air with perfume. : 

It is desirable to have a secluded corner which has the 
appearance of tropical luxuriance. To accomplish that, 
one can fix up an arbor overrun with climbing plants, 
banked on either side by palms and evergreens. Such 
plants as scarlet geraniums, verbenas, blossoming lobe- 
lias, asters and heliotrope can be purchased of any florist 
at reasonable prices. An outlay of from ten to twenty 
dollars will be sufficient: to make a first-rate showing of 
flowers. 

Finally, a few pieces of matting and some rugs will put 
the roof easy under foot. In one corner may be fastened 
down a tent, in which to stow away cooking utensils and 
articles of different kinds. A hammock is easily slung 
from posts or the chimney; a table and some chairs will 





A CHILDREN'S PLAYGROUND ON THE R9OF. 


also be needed. Given a barren roof and a lot of flowers, 
there is no telling what a clever woman may not accom- 
plish. She can make it a place of beauty and a joy for- 
ever. 


ONCE: A WEEK. 


A garden in the air is a grand place for public enter- 
tainment. ° It can be utilized for concerts and restaurants 
The people will flock in numbers to those high retreats 
that offer so much comfort and pleasure on hot Summer 
nights. Wherever there are public roof gardens, the peo- 
ple have been ready and willing to pay for the privilege 
of enjoying the flowers and the music. 

It is remarkable that there are not more such resorts in 
American cities. A roof garden and restaurant in Minne- 
apolis is one of the popular places in that growing town. 
There are two fine roof gardens in St. Louis. They are 
well patronized and have paid satisfactory returns on the 
investment. New York is not very well represented, 
although several roof gardens are dotted over the city—on 
the tops of theaters, hotels, club and apartment-houses. 
Here is a chance for speculators to make a bid for the im- 
mense Summer patronage in every large city. 





ENJOYING THE FRESH AIR AFTER DINNER. 


The new Madison Square roof garden will be thrown 
open to the public this month. The roof garden of the 
Casino has been a feature of New York life for several 
seasons. On hot Summer nights it is crowded. 

Those who have a roof garden of their own can enter- 
tain their friends in delightful fashion. Many a jolly 
little tea-party is enjoyed on the home roof during the 
warm weather. Last season, housetop parties were all 
the ‘‘go.” A family on Fifty-ninth street began giving 
parties on the roof two years ago. PAE a 
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OUT WITH THE FOURS-IN-HAND. 

THE annual parade of the Coaching Club is one of the 
social events of the season in New York. To behold the 
drags, drawn by handsome horses with prominent and 
wealthy men sitting on the boxes, crowds visit Central 
Park on Coaching Day. The scene, too, is made more 
brilliant by the rich costumes worn by the ladies, who 
ride atop the great vehicles. 

Coaching Day is the last Saturday in May. The wagons 
form in line at the Eighth avenue entrance to Central 
Park. Each member of the club who participates in the* 
parade has five guests with him on the coach. One, a 
lady, sits on the box beside the driver; the other four, two 
ladies and two gentlemen, sit on the second seat. The 
back seats are occupied by the grooms. 

Promptly at 11:30 a blast on the horn of Colonel Jay’s 
coach announces the start. The grooms let go the leaders’ 
heads and the horses move off at a quick pace through 
the park. Colonel Jay drives four beautiful bays, and 
the coach, the old Darking, has yellow running-gear with 
a black body. Beside Colonel Jay usually sits Mrs. 
William Jay. Prescott Lawrence follows with Mrs. Law- 
rence, attired in a handsome silk dress, sitting with him 
on the box. Mr. Lawrence is one of the most expert 
drivers in America. His coach is rose and primrose, and 
his team is composed of a chestnut, a roan and two 
browns. 

Dr. W. Seward Webb’s coach is black with yellow 
running-gear, and the horses that draw it in the parade 
are two bays and two browns. Two of them are hack- 
ney mares which Dr. Webb imported from England. The 
team is a very handsome one, and the four horses step 
together like one piece of machinery. 

C. F. Havemeyer drives a blue coach, with white stripes 
on the running-gear. The team is composed of four 
handsome browns. Mrs. Havemeyer occupies the seat on 
the box beside her husband, and Mr. and Mrs. Butler 
Duncan, Jr., are often guests. 

F. O. Beach tools the old Pioneer coach, white with red 
running -gear, the team composed of four chestnuts. 
Charles Carroll handles the reins over a mixed team, 
harnessed to a blue coach. F. K. Sturgis sends out his 
famous team of roans, prize winners at the last Madison 
Square Garden Show. His coach is black with yellow 
running-gear. 

Eugene Higgins holds the reins over four magnificent 
browns. His coach is black with red running-gear. His 
team took the prize at the recent Open Air Horse Show. 
It would be hard to find four horses more evenly matched 
than Donder, Blitzen, Bluster and Blizzard. 

Frederic Bronson, the vice-president of the Coaching 
Club, brings up the rear of the procession, with Mrs. Bron- 
son in the seat of honor by his side. His coach is black 
with red running-gear, and his team are four high-stepping 
bays. 

The route through Central Park is to the Webster 
Statue, then up the West drive around by McGowan’s Pass 
Tavern. When the tavern is reached, Colonel Jay gives 
the signal for the halt. Frederic Bronson, driving the 
last coach, draws out and passes all the others in line, 
and, saluting the president, pulls up ahead. ‘Then tbe 
coach next to the last does the same, and, one after the 
other, all the coaches in the parade pass the president in 
review. 

Colonel Jay then assumes his position at the head of 
the line, and the drive continues.- Passing around the 
north end of the park, they ceme down through the East 
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drive to Seventy-second street, through which the River- 
side drive is reached. Finally all draw up at Claremont 
for luncheon. 

The beauty of the scene from the piazzas of the 
hotel there, which commands a ‘fine view of the Hudson, 
adds much to the pleasure of the day. After luncheon, 
the members bring their guests back to the city. 

The Coaching Club was organized in this country in 
1875, mainly through the efforts of Colonel William Jay 
and Colonel Delancy Kane. These two gentlemen were 
in England in 1874, and seeing the success of coaching, 
and the pleasure to be derived through driving a four-in- 
hand, returned to this country and organized the now 
famous New York Coaching Club. The original members 
of the club were Colonel William Jay, Colonel Delancy 
Kane, Frederic Bronson, James Gordon Bennett, William 
P. Douglass and Allen Thorndyke Rice. 

When on parade, the members of the club wear a uni- 
form, consisting of a dark-green cutaway coat and a yellow- 
striped waistcoat. At the coaching dinner the dress-coat 
is made of dark-green cloth. It has acollar of black velvet 
faced with black satin or silk. In the Winter, the waist- 
coat is made of buff cloth, but in Summer a white vest is 
worn. The buttons on both uniforms are the regulation 
coaching buttons which bear the crest of the club. 

A. F. ALDRIDGE. 
a a a os 
THE DEL SARTE GIRL. 

OTHER things being equai, ‘“‘the girl who studies Del 
Sarte”’ will outclass her sister who does not in general 
attractiveness. She will carry herself more gracefully. 
Her pose will be easy. She will be better “‘set up,” and 
generally better able to take care of herself in society or 
out of it. Hamlet’s advice to the players might have been 
modeled upon the Del Sarte young woman: ‘Suit the 
action to the word, the word to the action, with this special 
observance, that you overstep not the modesty of Nature; 
for anything so overdone is from the purpose of playing, 
whose end, both at the first and now, was and is to hold, 
as ’twere, the mirror up to Nature ; to show virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image and the very age and body 
of time his form and pressure.” 

This is what the intelligent young woman attempts to 
do, not for show, but as a proper physical and intellectual 
adornment. Someone has said that ‘‘ The art of expression 
is the culmination of individual culture.’”’ It is, indeed, 
the finishing touch that brings out all the beauty, the 
grace and the power of Nature and of the art that attends 
upon the refining influence of education. The glitter of 
the priceless diamond is lost in its rough crust until the 
artof the Del Sartian lapidary sets it free. The fruit of 
thought, of study and intellectual toil is without avail if 
it be locked in the bosom of one incapable of giving apt 
and eloquent expression to thought. Expression, there- 
fore, both physical and vocal, is the touchstone—the open 
sesame—that discloses all the lines of beauty, all the 
pearls of thought, ail the latent eloquence ! 

The girl who studies Del Sarte is graceful because the 
mechanical drill to which her members have been sub- 
jected has contributed that elasticity without which grace 
is impossible. With her, ‘‘good digestion waits on appe- 
tite,’ for the reason that the exercise tu which she is sub- 
jected spurs every bodily function to its appropriate duty. 
With the body under perfect control, which, in my estima- 
tion, is the object of the Del Sarte training, the intellectual 
powers have a most important ally, and when the soul is 
harnessed to proper physical conditions an apt and dra- 
matic expression becomes a possibility. 

How many preachers, lawyers and public men generally, 
capable of the most brilliant thought, put audiences to 
sleep because of a dull, halting and inartistic delivery ! 

That the girl who studies Del Sarte must be taught 
intelligently is very plain. If an indifferent cook will 
spoil the broth, it is doubly certain that an incompetent 
teacher of Del Sarte will render a pupil absurd. Unfort- 
unately in this art, there is only one step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, and quite a large percentage of pupils 
and teachers take that step—more’s the pity. 

ANNA MORGAN. 
CHICAGO, May 17, 1892. 
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HE SAW ENOUGH SIGHTS. 
HE WAS SATISFIED THAT NEW YORK HAD MANY VERY WILD 
ATTRACTIONS FOR A FIERCE NATURE. 

‘“*T CAME to New York to see the sights, I did,” he cried, 
banging his fist down on the table and lookirg wicked ; 
“‘T was born and raised up near Tompkins Square, and in 
my day I could lick any man in the old Eighth Ward. Let 
him step up, I say !” 

He breathed hard, but no one stirred. 

“‘T see, I see,’”’ he continued, ‘‘in order to make things 
lively it is necessary for me to playa lone hand. Look out 
now, everybody, as soon as I let out a whoop I shall spring 
forward, smash all the glassware in the place, cry murder, 
knock two or three together by the neck and throw the 
proprietor over a telegraph pole. Are you ready now?—and 
fair warning !” 

He moved back and circled around the room two or three 
times, as though to get his muscle up, when suddenly the 
door opened and in popped a newsboy who cried out: 

‘““Whoo-00-00! Here you are — Woxtra! Wixtra! 


Wuxtra!”’ ; 
“No fair, no fair,’ cried the Western man, jumping on 
a table, ‘‘no fair ——s a dog on one from behind. My 
stars! I am willing to fight anything that ever lived, but 
you cannot expect me to go up against something that has 
just escaped from some madhouse !” 
«= “ Woxtra! Wixtra! Wuxtra!’’ roared the boy, puffing 
around like a fire-engine and becoming fairly purple in his 


‘ace. 

“‘That will do,” roared the man from Colorado, ‘“‘I give 
in, without further shootin’! I’m willin’ ter acknowledge 
that the heart is tookin clean out of me. I will now sneak 
out quietly by the back door; please don’t tell any of the 
boys at home, or I’1l never sleep in a boothill ya I’ve 
saw enough sights to tell of for fifteen years!” 
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CHATS ABOUT JOURNALISM. 
(This series is not copyrighted.) 


THE compass has nothing to do but point to the north. 

An editor has only to “edit,” and anybody can tell him 
how to do it—or thinks he or she can, which, of course, is 
the same thing. 

Theoretically, it is as easy for an editor to “edit” as it 
is for a compass to point northward. 

So many letters of inquiry are continually reaching 
this office about “editing,” and “writing for the daily 
newspapers,” and “entering the noble profession,” and 
“«¢doing’ leading articles,’ and ‘“‘ the education and expe- 
rience necessary to be a reporter,” that I undertake, 
though with considerable reluctance, to say something 
about journalism in general and several of its depart- 
ments in particular. Anybody is at liberty to differ with 
me, for my views are only based upon twenty-two years 
of close observation and quite varied experience on two of 
the greatest American newspapers, at home and in other 
parts of the world. 


Journalism may be defined as ‘“‘ The Art of Making the 
Newspaper.” ; 

It must be regarded as a commercial enterprise—a me- 
chanical and intellectual art—rather than a “ profession.” 
This latter word is a much-abused one, and is affected by 
barbers, chiropodists and barn-storming actors. I fear 
the word “profession” is often poorly applied to the 
purely practical art of earning a living. The nobility of 
man, in every walk of life, rests chiefly on the personal 
integrity of the individual workers in the class to which 
he belongs, and if the wage-earner or the proprietor finds 
mental comfort in the belief that he is ‘“‘a professional 
man” rather than a skilled artisan, God go with him—and 
peace. 

It will be necessary, at the outset, to completely dis- 
abuse our minds of much that we have heard and read 
about the newspaper. We must recognize the fact that it is 
a manufactured article, produced amid the keenest compe- 
tition known to trade, to be ready for sale at a stipulated 
minute, to be sold in open market and at a fixed price. 
We must agree on one assumption at the outset—namely, 
that the newspaper shall pay its way. It must be put 
upon a self-sustaining basis at the earliest possible hour 
after its organization, and its various sources of legitimate 
income must be sufficient for that purpose. It must not 
be conducted on mere sentiment. If published ‘‘as the 
exponent of a great cause” or “‘to fill a long-felt want”’ 
—a “cause’’ that does not rally to itssupport in a manner 
adequate to maintaining it in independence,and honor, or 
a “want” that is not publicly recognized—the enterprise 
is to be regarded as a philanthropic one, and, as such, to 
be relegated to that sphere where ostentatious benevo- 
lence, begging letter-writing and professional mendicity 
are, oddly enough, grouped together by nearly every man 
of the world who has made a study of self-proclaimed 
charity. That is the eleemosynary school of journalism 
about which we do not care to know anything. 

We are about to talk of work. We are a nation of 
workers—in brain and body. We have no sympathy with 
the man who assumes to be better than the rest of us be- 
cause his grandfather worked so hard that he can afford 
to be idle. Do we look up tohim? Not much; we regard 
him with indifference. We toil every day, every one of 
us, and are proud of it. The whole American world yoes 
home tired every night, because every day it has had 
something to do. We must remember that as we begin 
the contemplation of this theme—look at it, candidly, 
through the spectacles of hard work. We must have in 
view the earning of a livelihood, the profitable conduct of 
a self-sustaining commercial enterprise. 

The newspaper generally requires years to establish, 
like other enterprises; but, unlike them, it may be 
wrecked in a few weeks. Business sagacity is not less 
essential than political or social tact. Fine writing never 
did, and never will, make a newspaper popular. Dash, 
originality—ideas are the requisites of success. How are 
these to be attained ? 

‘“*One idea a day is enough,’ said Emil Girardin, the 
most successful of all French editors. But there are at 
least three hundred and sixty-five days in every year, and 
how many people have that many distinct ideas every 
year! Keep a diary for a month, and draw your own con- 
clusions. This art of originating subjects for discussion 
is an acquired one. Just as an artist with a palette covered 
with the abstract colors will invent shades, a trained ex- 
ecutive journalist will constantly evolve ideas out of ex- 
ternal suggestions that the unskilled person would pass 
over. You want an example? Very good. Illustration 
fixes an idea in the memory. Suppose you take up a 
newspaper and see a long, dull article on the discovery 
of a new comet. You are told it is plunging earthward 
at an incredibly high rate of speed. The heading of 
the article speaks of the comet as ‘‘ A Celestial Visitor.” 
The trained editorial mind gives the article and the head- 
ing a dozen tunes in as many seconds. He recollects, for 
example, that Salvini, the great Italian actor, has not ap- 
peared in this country for some time, or he recalls the fact 
that the divine Sara Bernhardt is now here, strangers, but 
visitors, both like the comet; China, he knows, is spoken 
of as the Celestial Kingdom. What more natural than 
the thought that America hungers for a visit from the 
greatest of Chinese actors, whoever he may be? And who 
is he? Nobody knows. A cablegram to Canton, dis- 
patches to San Francisco and every city of this country 
with a Chinese population for information on the subject, » 
produces an interesting feature the following day. This 
can be followed in the next issue by interviews with the- 
atrical managers, habitual “ first-nighters,’’ dramatic 
writers, recent travelers in China, and, at the end of forty- 
eight hours, you will be surprised to find that the subject 
has become the drawing-room talk of half the families in 
the metropolis. Nobody has been deceived; but the pub- 
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lic mind has been unconsciously directed into a channel 
in which it finds itself interested and pleased. It appears 
strange to half the citizens that they have been able to ex- 
ist for more than a century, and, of late years, to endure 
all the really bad actors that have been sent from Europe 
to get our money, while the oldest civilization of the East 
has not been drawn upon. 

And all this agitation has been developed out of one 
idea, you say ? 

Ah! yes; the one word ‘“Cesarism,” shouted clearly 
and loudly at a critical moment in the history of this 
country, broke up a great political party and led to mo- 
mentous results. I was in the hunt myself, and I know. 

An advertisement is a distinct mental impression ! And 
the successful newspaper must be reproducing distinct 
mental impressions again and again, or it cannot live. 
Strange to say, it is not essential that it shall be an im- 
pression favorable to the course or policy of the journal. 
It is sometimes almost as ‘effective, if it be wholly dis- 
agreed with. 

The people who read newspapers to-day with whose 
political views they do not sympathize are legion. That’s 
progress; that’s as it should be. The newspaper reader of 
to-day likes to do his own thinking—or to fancy that he is 
doing it. About the same thing, in most cases. Asfor the 
man who boasts that he never reads the newspapers— 
well, you’ll find that he doesn’t read anything else. In 
short, you will find him behind the age in his geography, 
his history and his knowledge of men. 

In the success or failure of a business undertaking of 
any kind, much, though not all, depends upon the direct- 
ing mind. But we shall not begin at that point to study 
our art. There may be a few people still living who cling 
to the delusion that successful editors spring into exist- 
ence, Minerva-like, without experience; but such people 
are not found in newspaper offices. 

The business management of a journal entails quite as 
much responsibility, though not as much anxiety, as the 
editorial direction. To the success of the enterprise two 
distinct orders of intellect contribute. They may be popu- 
larly defined as the commercial and the literary “‘ senses.” 
From these naturaliy develop two co-ordinate branches, 
distinct, though inseparable. One is called the editorial 
department, the other the publication department. Their 
interdependence will be evident if we stop to reflect that 
the most successful search for news will totally miscarry 
if the presses break down, the supply of white paper runs 
short or the compositors “ strike’’ at a critical hour. 

The career of the daily newspaper begins in the literary 
oreditorial branch. What isimprinted on the white paper 
sells it. The quality of the reading matter, not of the 
paper, brings a journal friends. The responsibilities of its 
management recur like a daily fever. Anxiety as to 
to-morrow’s issue begins the very instant the paper of to- 
day has gone to press. No place so dreary as the office of 
a morning journal after the work for the night is done. 
But somewhere, sleeping or waking, the responsible men 
are planning and thinking up features for the coming 
day’s campaign. 

The city editor is generally the earliest arrival. He has 
an assistant to help him read the papers. He has, by noon, 
formed a general idea of the probable course of events dur- 
ing the next twenty-four hours. Under his direction are 
from twenty to sixty reporters, the sinews of the daily 
news journal. 

A thoroughly competent reporter, equal to any emer- 
gency, is the most valuable man on the staff. It is news 
that sells papers—news cleverly, attractively presented. 

All that we have to say is predicated on the necessity of 
selling the paper after it is made. 

Have you not observed the waning of the so-called edi- 
torial page? Of course you have. The general opinion 
among working newspaper men is that it is doomed. The 
people try to do their own thinking nowadays, and do it 
quite as well as most editorial writers. I defy anybody to 
prove that any single ‘‘editorial’’ article ever sold an ad- 
ditional copy of any one issue of a daily newspaper. 

Understand me. I do not take the ground that a news- 
paper should be without opinions or a policy. Not at all. 
Great issues, political or social, should have firm, unfalter- 
ing treatment. Whenever occasion justifies it, ‘‘a leading 
article,” defining the paper’s position, should be printed as 
conspicuously as possible. But the absurdity of a daily 
page of comment, whether events justify the space or 
not, is now apparent to nearly every mind in the business. 

News is the most perishable of commercial goods. In- 
formation worth a prince’s ransom to-day may be value- 
less to-morrow. Having such qualities, news has to be 
sought and found, like gold, ivory and other precious 
things. The news features of the daily journal are now 
supreme, and the editorial page, as such, will some day 
cease to exist. 

But how is it with news? Take an example, again: If 
a comparative estimate be desired as to the value of the 
essay-writer and the working journalist, it may be formed 
by placing the two classes of men side by side in a great 
crisis. Imagine, for example, a murder at midnight, in 
the fashionable part of a great city! A distinguished 
banker has been assassinated in his bedroom. The crime 
will become the universal theme of conversation and won- 
“er on the following day. So fierce is the rivalry between 
the morning journals that all want complete accounts of 
the terrible event. It is one that possesses universal 
human interest. 

No such active competition exists in any other business ! 
Only two hours remain before going to press in which to 
gather the facts, to commit the accounts to paper, to put 
it in type, to read it in proof, to ‘‘make up” the forms, to 
stereotype the pages and to fasten these plates upon the 
perfecting presses. Who, think you, is the man—the hero 
—of the hour? The essayist who will sit down and evolve 
a few platitudes about the impropriety of breaking the 
sixth com#mandment? Not much. He appears from out 
the group in the person of the thoroughly-equipped young 
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man, full of fire and blood —ambitious, self-confident, 
experienced—who springs into a carriage, drives direct to 
the right place by the shortest route, gathers his facts, 
catches the incidents of the night as they arise, talks with 
the witnesses to the murder (if there be any), describes 
the scene, supplies all obtainable clews as to the criminal’s 
motive and, most important of all, returns to the office 
in time to print his complete story of one, two or three 
colunins in the paper of the morning! 

It is one thing to get news: another to get it printed. 

Enough of generalities, of platitudes. 

The student of American journalism must begin asa 
reporter. There we shall start and follow his education 
and development. JULIUS CHAMBERS. 

TWO NEW ORLEANS BEAUTIES. 

NEW ORLEANS is a city of beautiful women. The femi- 
nine type in the gray old town is assumed to be dark, the 
Creole predominating. An example of true Creole beauty 
is shown in this number of ONCE A WEEK, in the pretty 
face of Mademoiselle Marie di Giordano-Guitet, whose 
lovely cheek colors with the blood of Spain, Italy and 
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MLLE. MARIE DI GIORDANO-GUITET. 


France. This young lady is a fluent linguist, her English, 
only recently acquired, being tempered by her knowledge 
of the three Latin tongues, all of which she speaks readily. 
Tall, slender, graceful, this Creole maiden possesses the 
highest qualities of refinement and education. 

A type of Southern beauty in pretty contrast to the 
Creole belongs to Miss Emma Berthelot. She is the only 
child of the late distinguished physician of that name, and 
has from babyhood merited her reputation for physical 
loveliness and repose of manner that her entrance into the 





MISS EMMA BERTHELOT. 


social world last season »ronounced. «here are some 
charming stories told of Miss Berthelot’s wit, gentleness 
and good-humor. This beautiful young woman is likewise 
a brilliant pianiste, and her stanch friends are as many 
among her sex aS among ‘men—an admirable truth to re- 
peat of any pretty woman. GILBERT PAGE TURNER. 








6 
THE STRANGE CASE OF MR. WINCHEL. 


HE awoke with a feeling of bouyancy. The sun was 
streaming in the windows of his room and he felt the keen 
sense.of the mere pleasure of living that one feels on an 
amiable Spring day when all promises to go well. He 
smiled. It was the first smile that had crossed his face 
for three days. He took a bath, completed his toilet and 
rang for the bellboy, to whom he gave his orders for break- 
fast, adding that he would eat the same in his roomn— 
where, indeed, he had eaten every meal for three days; 
where, indeed, he had remained for three days without 
once venturing forth even into the hall. With his break- 
fast he ordered the morning papers. That order was the 
first innovation in his new method of life. He almost 
trembled as he ordered them. He wondered if the bellboy 
had noticed his nervousness—but the Jatter was occupied 
solely with self-gratulation at his unusually large fee. 

When the bellboy had departed, he walked leisurely 
to the mirror in his dressing-case and looked at his reflec- 
tion with the care to which an actor is accustomed. ‘The 
smooth face, the eyeglasses and the peculiar cut of the 
hair have done part,” he said to himself; “conscience has 
done the rest and done it well.. No one would recognize 
me. I can hardly recognize myself.’’ Then he held out 
his arm horizontally. ‘‘ By Jove!” he exclaimed, ‘‘even 
the fingers do not tremble. 1 will read the papers to-day. 
I am myself again—or, rather, I am a different man, with 
a different past and a different future forever.” 

The bellboy knocked at his door and handed him the 
morning papers. ‘I will be very systematic,” he said to 
himself again. ‘I will not read them until I have properly 
eaten my omelet and rolls and drunk my coffee. System 
—that is the secret of success. And to me system is every- 
thing—life, and, what is dearer, liberty.” 

He folded the papers carefully—the newsman had not 
folded them with eare—and placed them on the mantel 
with the corresponding edges of each in the same vertical 
plane. Then he walked to the window. ‘The life of a 
sensation,” he said again, “is but three days in New 
York. The first day it is but three-quarters of a column 
in the newspapers, the facts being meager. The second 
day it is two or three columns, according to the import- 
ance of the case, the reporters now having obtained all the 
important features of it. The third day it has deteriorated 
to acolumn or less, most of the facts having been pub- 
lished and the interest of the public having by this time 
been engrossed by something else. The fourth day it is 
barely mentioned as a matter in which the police are still 
following aclew, and the fifth day it is left out altogether. 
To-morrow,” he said, almost triumphantly, ‘“ Reginald 
Bourke will sail for France, and Jack Winchell, who died 
the day before yesterday, will be buried-forever.”’ 

He walked to the window and looked out. Broad- 
way is a most uninteresting sight to an old New Yorker. 
He saw the same cars, the same pedestrians, carriages, 
vagrants, gamblers and actors that he had seen there for 
years. He wondered how they existed. ‘‘ They have ro 
part in my life,’ he said; ‘‘they are the creatures of a 
dream.” 

A dream! The words gave him a slight shock. He 
had dreamed last night. It must have beenadream. It 
seemed to him that his door had been opened by the 
night-clerk of the hotel and a man in the uniform of the 
New York police had entered and examined his features 
as he lay in bed by the light of a dark-lantern. The po- 
liceman had seemed satisfied and had remarked, ‘“ No, 
that isn’t the man,” and had departed. The night-clerk 
had carefully locked the door again, and that was all. 

Was ita dream? He thought it was. At anyrate it 
did not matter. He had not been recognized. He was 





HE WOULD NOT HUNT FEVERISHLY FOR THE MATTER IN WHICH JACK 
WINCHELL WAS INTERESTED, HE WOULD READ IT WHEN HE CAME TO IT. 
not the man. He was now another man than Jack Win- 
chell. He was a man with a crime on his soul and a 
joad on his heart and a horrible fear of the future that 
Jack Winchell never knew. 

A waiter entered his room and arranged his breakfast 
on the center-table. He sat down and ate—and was sur- 
prised to find that he could eat with relish, He was 
calm before the waiter, but no calmer than he was to 
himself after the waiter had removed the breakfast 
dishes. He lit a cigar deliberateiy and, taking the papers 
in his lap, proceeded to glance leisurely over them. He 
would not hurt feverishly for the matter in which Jack 
Winchell was interested. He would read it when he 
came to it. Was not everything, else of as much interest 
to Reginald Bourke ? 


ONCE A WEEK. 


Ic was on the second page, however—three columns of 
it. Evidently it had not been discovered as soon as he 
had calculated it would be. ‘ Defalcation and Probable 
Suicide,’”’ was the wording at the head of the column. 
“John Winchell, the defauiting cashier of the Federal 
National Bank, supposed to have committed suicide,’’ was 
the more elaborate head in smaller type just beneath. 

‘* Suicide,” he laughed aloud, “ what nonsense! They 
do not know me—they do not know me any better than I 
know myself. What gave them such an absurd idea?” 

He looked at the paper again. The next heading—how 
like a cold-blooded advertisement it seemed to him—read, 
‘His Sweetheart’s Fears,” and below it, ‘‘ She is confident 
that he has killed himself in some hotel, and declares that 
she can tell all the incidents of his suicide.” 

“Bah!” he exclaimed, in a rage. He crushed the paper 
in his hand and dared read no further. Why had she been 
dragged into the affair? His liberty was something that 
belonged to the State, if the State were shrewd enough to 
find him, but his love was a sacred thing. He could give 
her up. He had given her up when Jack Winchell became 





““Is JACK WINCHELL DEAD ¥* HE ASKED OF THE PICTURE, IN A 
WHISPER. 


by his act Reginald Bourke. But he could not think of 
her. He must forget her entirely or Jack Winchell would 
rise from his grave. He could think of his crime with 
complacency. . But not of her. He could stifle his con- 
science, but not his heart. Why had she spoken? He 
remembered that he had told her once what he would do 
in case some terrible misfortune, such as the loss of honor 
or of her love, should befall him. He had told her that h¢ 
would go to some hotel in New York, stop the keyholes 
and crevices around the doors and windows with paper, 
turn on the gas and go to bed. He was lighthearted and 
safe, even from the fear of sin, when he had told her that, 
but she had remembered—and she always believed him. 

He took up the paper again and read the article care- 
fully from beginning to end. Yes, she had told them his 
threat just as he had supposed. Broken-hearted, desperate 
at his ruin and dishonor, she had that strange anxiety to 
be sure that he was dead so common to people in her posi- 
tion. She was sure that he wasdead. She had sworn to the 
police that he wasdead. And yet she wanted his body found 
that she herself might.be sure he had kept his promise to 
her. She it was who had caused the search of the hotels 
on the previous night. The visit of the night-clerk and the 
policeman was no dream after all. 

He read again the reporter’s interview with the woman 
he had intended to made his wife. The reporter was an 
impressionable young man, evidently, for he had described 
her beauty and her gentle manner minutely, but with 
tact. ‘‘She was still weeping,” said the reporter; ‘just 
as the angels weep. Her confidence in the fact that he had 
committed suicide was heartrending. Her utter disbelief 
in the theory that he had run away to another country 
was magnificent.” 

“T suppose,” the reporter had said, as he finished the 
interview, ‘‘ that you despise him now ?” 

“T love him,’”’ was her only answer. 

He threw the paper into the corner of the room. No 
use to read the others. He could not read them. ‘She 
thinks Jack Winchell i: dead !’’ heexclaimed. ‘‘I thought 
he was dead, too,’’ he added, almost plaintively; ‘‘ but he 
isn’t, he isn’t.’””, Then he buried his face in his hands and 


sobbed. It was no longer fear, it was no longer nervous- 
ness—it was something harder, infinitely harder. It was 
shame. 


After a time he looked up. ‘‘Is Jack Winchell dead ?”’ 
he asked aloud, and then began pacing the floor. ‘Is 
Jack Winchell dead?” He asked the question time and 
again. Finally he went to the waste-paper basket in his 
room, and after a short search took from it a number of 
pieces of cardboard which he proceeded to fit together. 
They had once formed a photograph of her. It was the 
last clew to his identity that he had destroyed. A sorry- 
looking picture of her they made now, but he bent over it 
long and earnestly. ‘Is Jack Winchell dead ?” he asked 
of the picture, in a whisper. 

‘““No, he is not. dead,” he answered himself, finally; 
**but he soon will be.’ 

He pulled down the curtains to his room and closed the 
blinds. He stuffed the keyholes with the very accounts of 
his own crime and the crevices to the doors and windows 
with the papers he had not dared to read. He wrote a 
short letter to the chief of police, placed upon it a pile of 
money and bonds, threw off his coat, turned on the gas, 
lay down on the bed and—— 
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And a detective sergeant was reduced to the ranks 
the next day for having overlooked one room in his 
search. Tom HALL. 

——_ + <4 —__——_ 
SONNETS ON AMERICA. 
THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS. 

As From the great Jove's brain a goddess sprang, 
So from the mighty Admiral’s didst thou, 
Conceived within the marble of his brow, 

Start into life ; and all earth's joybells rang, 

The seas looked glad, and winds to flow’r and tree 
Whispered their joy, and o’er the heaven’s face 
Rippled sweet smiles, for God wrought youth and grace, 

And strength of limb and loveliness in thee ! 


And though the pines still grew upon thy shore, 
Dense with unnumbered leaves, and white-faced men 
Stood few and far between, and savage cries, 
The war-whoops of the Indian, echoed o’er 
Each forest’s roof, each weird and lonely glen, 
God wrote thy future’s charter on the skies ! 





THE COMING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
FIvE-scoreE and odd, a Pilgrim band, they came 

From Holland’s coast over the ocean foam, 

Athirst for freedom’s wine; for, oh, at home, 
Outlawed and banned, they dared not preach the name 
Or faith of Christ, their Lord, as fain they would. 

So setting sail, they shouted ** Westward—Ho !” 

And reaching land, they made the gold grain grow, 
Sowing new life where once was solitude ! 


O pioneers, who paced the Mayflow’r’s deck, 
Who braved the hidden perils of the deep, 
The lightning’s flash, the tempest’s angry shock, 
*T was little of these dangers you did reck; 
For, God-inspired, you saw in dreams of sleep 
The Empire that would blossom from the Rock !* 





TO AMERICA. 
Youne land and new, yet great furevermore— 
Great in thy heart and muscle, brawn and brain— 
Great in thy vast expanse from main to main, 
How Freedom joyed, when first upon thy shore 
It set its foot and hailed thy starry flag, 
Beneath whose folds it found a sanctuary— 
Its temple for the days that are to be, 
Deep pillared on each mountain and each crag ! 


O land in youth, so radiantly sublime ! 
An infant in the springtide of thy years, 
And yet a giant, sinewy and strong ! 
What shalt thou be in the swift march of Time ? 
A wide world’s queen—a land without compeers, 
Where Ri7vht shall reign triumphant o’er the wrong ! 
—EUGENE Davis. 
* The Plymouth. 
—— + @« 
A PLAYGROUND FOR LITTLE STUDENTS. 


BOILING WATER IN PAPER BAG. 

WHEN we lay our hands upon a piece of metal on a table, we say 
it is ‘cold; on a piece of, flannel, that it is ‘‘ warm.” They are 
: both at exactly the same 
temperature —neither is 
colder or warmer than the 
other. They are both at 
the same temperature as 
everything else in the room. 

We felt the metal * cold” 
because it is a good conduc- 
tor and rapidly carries away 
the heat of our hands. The 
flannel does not, so we call 
it ““warm”; it does not 
withdraw warmth from us, 

Paper is a bad conductor; 
water is a better one. Or, 
to speak according to the 
ecard, water is not a good 
conductor, but by a process, 
which goes on in heated 
water, known as convec- 
tion, it acts in the experi- 
ment, we shall discover, as 
well as if it were good 

If we fold a piece of paper 
so that it will contain water, 
we may boil the water in the 
paper. The water greedily 
uses up all the heat: there 
is none left for the paper. 
The water cannot get hotter than boiling point—nor will it let the 
paper get hotter—and this is not hot enough fer combustion. 








MELTING LEAD ON A PLAYING CARD. 
Tus experiment has the same explanation as that of boiling 
water in a paper bag. The temperature required for melting lead 








is higher than that required for boiling water, but even that tem- 
perature is short of what is required to set fire to the card. 
+eo> 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 


JupGE—"* Do you want counsel ?”’ 
Cutprit—“ If you ain’t too busy, I wouldn't mind a hint how to 


get out of this scrape.” 
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THE ENGLISH TURF. 


AN AMERICAN AUTHORITY, WHOSE WORD IS LAW, DISCUSSES 
RACING MATTERS ABROAD. 
[Sixth of a Series of Illustrated Interviews.] 

‘““WHAT! English horses better than American? No, 
no, my boy, I’ve seen them all, and I tell you we can beat 
them.” 

Thus said ‘‘Smiling John” Kelly, the diplomat of the 
turf. He was seated in Delmonico’s, around him a dozen 
men whose faces are familiar to those that frequent the 
Eastern turf. Kelly had all the high spirits of a well- 
groomed two-year-old, for his tour abroad had done him 
good. Before I could ask him another question he said: 

“The handsome thoroughbreds of England and the 
Continent attracted me most. They are beautiful creat- 
ures, but, old fellow, they are not equal to ours. Ameri- 
can racers have gone abroad and have beaten the pick of 
their champions, and we could do it now more easily than 
ever before. Our horses can sprint faster and can go 
further than any flyers that I have seen off American soil. 
They have sprinters in England and distance horses in 
France, but they will have to improve wonderfully before 
they can beat us out.”’ 

“What about the accommodations at the race- 
courses ?” I asked. 

‘“‘T looked the ground over very thoroughly while I 
was away, and I was principally impressed by the lack of 
consideration for the race-going public. The only race- 
track management that they have over there is a well- 
perfected system of bleeding their patrons and giving 
as little as possible in return. We are a thousand years 
ahead of them in this respect. The accommodations that 
are provided the large majority of race-goers in England, 
if copied here, might enrich racecourse owners for a year 
or two, but after that, would kill racing as dead as a door- 
nail. 

‘“*You have to pay five dollars to get inside an English 
racecourse and another half sovereign before you can put 
down a bet. That’sseven dollars and fifty cents, as against 
one dollar and a half in this country. There’s the price of 
an ordinary bet lost, old boy, before you can even get a 
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JOHN KELLY, THE DIPLOMAT OF THE TURF. 


chance to wager your money. That would never do here, 
where men with a five-dollar bill can get to the track, into 
the betting-ring, have a bet and stand a chance of winning 
hundreds or thousands from his little original capital, if 
luck only runs the right way. The grandstands in Eng- 
land are delusions and snares. They have long plank 
benches, just like the bleaching-boards on baseball-grounds, 
and when a race is finishing you are supposed to stand up 
on yourseat. If you keep sitting you are apt to be walked 
upon. Stand on your tiptoes, and you have a chance of 
seeing something. Sit still, and you will be eternally un- 
comfortable.” 

‘“‘ What did you think of the betting arrangements ?”’ 

“The betting-rings are worse than the grandstands. 
No prices are marked up, and you have to go to a book- 
maker and ask him what odds he is laying. He is usually 
a little, weazened old fellow, with a handbag slung over 
his shoulder and a pad of paper and pencil in his hand. 
If you are a stranger to him you simply can’t get a bet 
down. It made me disgusted, after my long experience 
with the free-and-easy ways of America. I managed to 
get an introduction to one of those fellows, but their sys- 
tem so upset me that I couldn’t pick a winner. I don’t 
want any more of English betting-rings, old fellow; they 
are not in my line.” 

‘* Did you like the racing over there ?”’ 

“No; I don’t like the racing itself. Their runs are 
usually long and they don’t do anything but gallop until 
they reach the homestretch. No wonder they don’t take 
the time of races over there. It would be a sad commen- 
tary on English racing if the time of their contests should 
ever be compared with ours. Nine races out of every ten 
in England simply resolve themselves into a three-furlong 
or half-mile sprint through; they go slow until then, and 
save all their strength and speed for the final spurt. Isaw 
no such thing in England as a bruising race from flag to 
finish. They ought to see some of our contests where the 
jockeys drive as if every furlong pole along the route 
marked the finish. It would make them open their 
eyes.” At this point we stood up and Mr. Kelly thrust his 
hands into the side-pockets of his Norfolk jacket. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


“How about the steeplechases?’’ asked I, as we 
strolled out upon Fifth avenue. 
“They are great contests, but I think they are even 


more crooked than those run on this side of the ocean. I 


‘saw one at Sandown. There was a horse called Father 


O’F lynn, who started favorite, having won the Liverpool 
Cup shortly before. Some of my English friends gave 
me this for a rare, good thing, and I put up a few pounds 
on him. He started off in the first flight, ran well and 
jumped beautifully. But way off, out of sight of the stand, 
he found an opening in the fence, , 

or, perhaps, his jockey did, and he 
left the course. That was the last 
ever heard of him. An outsider 
won. 

“*Oh, my!’ says a man who 
stood near. ‘’E’s bolted the 
course.’ 

“And everyone coincided with 
him. They all were satisfied that 
Father O’Flynn had bolted the 
eourse, and they made no com- 
plaint. But to me it looked more 
as if the jockey had bolted, rather 
than the horse. But that’s the 
way it goes over there.” 

‘*How about France and the 
Irench racecourses ?” was asked. 

“T never saw anything like it,”’ 
Mr. John Kelly replied. ‘I was 
the guest of M. Edmond Blanc in 
Paris, and he treated me royally. 
He hasa grand racing stable, more 
than sixty horses being in training 
throughout the season. In his stud 
are no less than two hundred 
brood-mares. You can take a cab 
in the heart of Paris and in fifteen 
minutes you can get to their 
racetracks in the Bois de Bou- 
logna. Iwas much better suited in Paris than I was in 
England. ‘The French are the greatest gamblers that I 
ever saw, and as no gambling is permitted in Paris except 
at the races, the racetracks are most enthusiastically sup- 
ported. The tracks, being underGovernment control, are 
surrounded by a cordon of soldiers, and you cannot get by 
them without paying your entrance fee. It costs four 
dollars to get into the grandstand inclosure. Nine-tenths 
of the betting is done in the mutual pools, the Government 
taking a commission of four per cent. of all the money 
wagered. This goes to the poor. Rich owners only 
patronize the few bookmakers that are found on the 
tracks. 

‘* Was there any crookedness ?”’ I inquired. 

*“‘T never saw but one race that looked crooked. They 
punished little ‘Sammy’ Loates, the jockey, by suspending 
his license because he could not satisfactorily show how he 
had piled up a fifty-thousand-pound bank account out of 
his few years’ earnings. But there are a hundred boys, 
with thousands of pounds sterling, who still hold their 
licenses and with whom no fault is ever found. I shall 
never find any fault with our American racing authorities 
again after what I saw in England.” 

“How about the starting ?’’ I asked. 

‘“‘T never saw but one bad start, and that was in the City 
and Suburban, when Colonel North’s horse was left at the 
post. I witnessed the race for the Cityand Suburban this 
Spring. That’s the great stake that Pierre Lorillard’s 
Parole won ten years ago. I had been introduced to 
Colonel North, the ‘ Nitrate King,’ by ‘Tom’ Ochiltree 
before the race, and I knew just what he wasdoing. North 
bet 3,000 pounds to 30,000 pounds on the tripple event, 
including the Waterloo Cup (which he had just won), the 
Derby and the City and Suburban. This money went on 
the horse that bore his colors in the race, but he didn’t get 
a start. The horse was accidentally left at the post, and 
he was a free starter at that. It was a worse start even 
than that for our Suburban in 1887, when the favorites, 
Ben Ali and Quito, were left at the post. But not a single 
one of those Englishmen uttered a murmur.” 

“How dothe French horses compare with ours?” I 
inquired, as we turned down Broadway below Twenty- 
third street. 

‘‘ Well, my boy, they are much like the English. We can 
beat them every time. Then, too, all their racing is done 
at the finish. I bet on M. Blanc’s starter in one of the 
races that I witnessed. He was a hot favorite, although 
he was concededly short cf work. They galloped to the 
stretch, and there he was leading, but a four-to-one shot 
came along, and, in the final drive of about fifty yards, 
beat him out by a nose. I never saw such ascene. The 
spectators were fairly wild. Women jumped up and 
down and screamed with either joy or disappointment. 
The men were like maniacs. The French are the craziest 
racing people that I have ever seen.” 

“But racing was not all you saw, was it?” 

“Not at all, my boy. I took in the whole procession. 
But I must say one thing more about racing. The trainers 
there live like princes. The breakfast that I had with 
Fred. Watts, Baron Sheckla’s trainer, was one of the 
best I had in all Europe. His wines were old and of the 
best quality, and he provided the best of cigars. His chef 
was an artist. The people over there generally take 
more comfort than we do. They do not live in such a 
bustle and hurry. The women are charming, but not as 
well dressed as ours, in the general run. The men are 
more neighborly and hospitable than Americans, when 
once you have been introduced to them. As strangers 
they are very distant.” GOLD AND BLACK. 

— ——_+-@ «——— 
TALE OF TWO TRAMPS. 
Banks—“ Doctor Endee tells me beer is bad for the 


kidneys.”’ 
TanKs—‘' Who cares for kidneys, when he can get beer?” 





‘““I NEVER SAW BUT ONE 
RACE THAT LOOKED 
CROOKED.” 


LOVE NEEDS A REST. 

THE pleasing fiction that love rules the world of 
human beings has been overdone by novelists. It is time 
to call attention to the fact that pride, covetousness, 
wrath, envy, ambition, vindictiveness and the other 
‘“‘affections’’ of the human species are occasionally im- 
plicated in stirring events. They are often found, not 
only dissociated from the tender passion, but antagoniz- 
ing and neutralizing its influence. Why, then, ran we not 
have a stirring novel occasionally in which love does not 
figure at all ? 

This view of the case is strengthened when we reflect 
that there is so much cf the spurious and so little of the 
genuine article in even our best “love” stories. Court- 
ships wind up in proposals of marriage that are really 
aiming at government bonds, homes, a ‘“‘lady’s life,” a 
rich father-in-law or unencumbered real estate. They 
are often a means to get even with a hated rival or to 
make up fora previous unsuccessful affair of the heart. 
Once in five hundred cases it is love until death, with the 
lovers united in marriage to each other. In the other four 
hundred and ninety-nine it is undying, unalterable, un- 
swervable love, with both lovers married to other disap- 
pointed lovers. Is it not a misnomer to call such cases 
“love” stories? Is it not rather tiresome, this winnow- 
ing of so much fictional chaff in order to find one grain of 
heart’s contentment ? 

If a young man isambitious, he usually enters the field 
against other young men—not in affairs of the heart—but 
in business and professional schemes. He occasionally 
blackens a rival to a mutual employer. He not infre- 
quently beats him in square, manly contest, by force of 
intellect, character and will-power. Intrigues, that are 
thrilling, amusing and in many cases perfectly legitimate, 
as the world goes, are often resorted to, in which there is 
no love, save, perhaps, quietly in the background, as the 
motive power. Why not let ambition lead the way in an 
occasional story from real life? This passion is powerful 
among men; and by it the angels fell! 

Then there is greed, covetousness—what shall we say 
of this, the arch-demon of modern iniquity? It drives 
men—and women, too, alas!—from honor, children, mar- 
riage vow, and even from love itself. It leads to crime, to 
death, to the miser’s death in the terror-haunted cabins of 
country roads and the lowest hovels of city tenements. It 
sends men and women to gilded churches who get heavy 


house-rent dividends from pest-houses, where the honest 
and industrious poor are shut out from God’s sunlight and 
oxygen. Greed not infrequently murders peopie, under 
cover of ‘‘accident.’? Novelists might profitably cease 


awhile from their ridicule and travesty of false love, and 
let in a little much-needed light upon that ‘enterprise, 
energy and business tact’? which really means organized, 
shameless and, in many cases, unconscious greed. 

There are so many other elements besides love in 
human affairs that it is unfair, and singularly unenter- 
prising, on the part of novelists, not to give us an occa- 
sional story in which the hero does something else besides 
love-making for a liying and the heroine has other battles 
to fight besides the conquest of her own heart, which is 
usually assigned to her in the regulation love story. Love 
needs a rest. 





———__+-@ + 
THE LOST GRAVE BESIDE THE BIG CITY. 

THE onward march of the big city had intruded at last 
upon a spot that for years past had been consecrated to the 
memory of those who sleep in God. 

The work of tearing the place up, converting it into 
building lots, in the annexed district, was well in hand, 
when along one morning came an old woman, looking in- 
tently here and there among the few half-dismantled and 
crumbling mounds thai yet remained. 

“T cannot find the grave,” she said, bowing her head 
and sobbing bitterly as two or three of us came nearer. 

“ What is it, my good woman ?”’ said the head foreman. 

‘‘ Fifteen years ago it is now, sir,’’ she said, slowly, ‘the 
little boy was buried somewhere along here. In those days 
I used to come and sit beneath the hawthorn-tree, which 
threw its shade over the little grave; and it seemed to me 
then such a quiet, restful place, with the city so far down, 
that here, I fancied, my little one would rest on forever, 
and that one day I, too, would be lain by hisside. Butthe 
grave is gone!” 

“‘Yes,” said the foreman, slowly, as he took off his hat, 
‘we had orders to remove all the graves. But we keep 
track of all that go out; that is, we know where the hu- 
man bones are placed in the new ground over the hill. 
Your child, madam, is sleeping there with all the others.” 

“But where ? I will want to see the grave of my child 
again before I die!” 

“That I cannot say, madam, for the original record of 
the graves has been lost in the big fire of three years ago. 
All we know now is that those who once slept here now 
rest on in a newer and perhaps a grander cemetery just 
beyond the turn in the road.” 

For a long time she did not speak. A priest, who stood 
near, overhearing the words, thought to comfort the 
woman with some well-meaning phrase of Faith. “It is 
true, madam,” he_said, ‘‘ your child is separated from you 
here, but remember you will have it once again over 
there,” and he pointed his finger toward the blue sky. 

“It is true,” said the old woman, turning away her face 
that we might not see her grief: ‘“‘it is true, father; but 
then, ah! sir, heaven is such a large place, I fear I may 
never find my child even there. He is lost to me here on 
earth, and small chance, ther, that a poor old woman like 
me should ever be able to find him in such a wide domain 
as heaven!” 

None of us could answer this, even in vaguest fashion. 
And with her great grief, alone, disconsolate, the old 
woman went away. while the mer once more continued 
their grewsome task of dismantling the places where slept 
in death the men and women of another and a half-for- 
gotten generation. J. H. G. 








PRESIDENT OF 


THE ADMINISTRATION CANDIDATE. 

PRESIDENT HARRISON, as a candidate for renomination 
at Minneapolis, has so many advantages over all others 
that his friends confidently predict his selection on the 
first ballot. These advantages may be briefly summed up. 
The Republican press favors the President by a large ma- 
jority. Federal patronage is on his side—to the utmost 
limit allowed by Civil Service Reform. Many whilom 
Mugwumps are for him, and many more will give in their 
adhesion, should it appear that Cleveland will not be 
nominated by the Democrats at Chicago. The President 
is in favor of his own renomination, and it is safe to say 
this is a strong point in his favor. In the eyes of that 
great body of voters who love to see our really great Re- 
public strike an attitude occasionally that looks like fight, 
even if it does not mean fight, in disputes with othef nations, 
the Presicent appears as the noble descendent of the first 
Whig President. It is a well-known fact that the rank 
and file of the Republican party admire such a man by a 
handsome majority. The party leaders have recognized 
the fact, and this recognition probably explains the scarcity 


and weakness of opposing Presidential booms for use. 


at the Minneapolis convention. 
If Blaine stays out of the race, there is, up to date, lit- 
ile opposition to Harrison’s renomination. Alger and 
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Sherman have both been mentioned at intervals, but not 
with that persistent continuousness which characterizes 
the heaithy boom. Minister Lincoln is abroad, and no 
agent or bureau has been authorized to advocate his 
claims at home. 

Even should the great Secretary of State allow the use 
of his name at the convention, it is not at all improbable 
that the Harrison delegates would be in the majority. 
The President has the prestige of success. Against the 
candidate who defeated Blaine, Harrison was successful. 
It is true the circumstances of the two canvasses ought to 
figure in any estimate of the comparative strength of the 
two candidates. But the bare facts, of success in the one 
case and of defeat in the other, are all that will have much 
influence in determining the votes of the delegates. 

The success of the Democrats in the Congressional elec- 
tions of 1890 was, and is yet, a warning to the Republicans. 
Their strongest Presidential candidate must be put in the 
field this year. And who can be stronger than an Adminis- 
tration candidate who is the head of the Administration ? 

From partisan standpoints much difference of opinion 
necessarily exists as to what line of governmental policy, 
or what particular idea of political economy President 
Harrison’s candidacy represents. Certain prominent 
points, however, cannot be disputed. He is opposed to the 
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free and unlimited coinage of silver. On the very happy 
occasion of his trip through the South the President 
showed he had a warm corner in his héart for the people 
of that section. He has on other occasions shown a very 
laudable desire to get in close touch with the masses of 
the people. Many will say he needlessly humiliated little 
Chili; others will call him a true patriot and model Exec- 
utive for his course in the Santiago affair; all mast admit 
that, if he sinned at all, the offense was committed on the 
side of a national firmness that will stand no nonsense. 

Lastly and most important, it must not be lost sight of 
that one quality in President Harrison has done more to 
fix his status as a candidate for renomination than any 
act. of his Administration. We refer to his unbending 
firmness. He has held his Administration well in hand. 
The Republican voters look toward the White House, 
when they wish to think of the party’s strength. Bosses 
in many States have lost their grip. If new ones have 
succeeded—and we doubt it not, for such scandals, alas ! 
must come—they wear the Harrison colors. 

On calm reflection, and with a varied assortment of 
facts, figures and able Republican editorial weights and 
measures before us, the conclusion presses upon us that 
his excellency, the President, stands a fair fighting chance 
for first place at Minneapolis, next month. 
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SECRETARY OF 


THE POPULAR FAVORITE. 

JAMES GILLESPIE BLAINE is the political hero of the 
hour. Aside from any party sympathy, he has been the 
most prominent figure in American politics during the 
past decade, just as General Grant was the popular idol 
during the ten years that followed the war. He is greater 
than any party, and in honoring him a political organiza- 
tion confers distinction upon itself and evokes the grati- 
tude of the American people. There have been several 
such figures in American history. Henry Clay was one, 
Andrew Jackson was another—although both of these 
men possessed characteristics differing widely from those 
of the Maine statesman. Like Jackson, Mr. Blaine has 
gone through the fiery ordeal of severe denunciation; he 
has suffered the criticism which one campaign has called 
forth; his political career has been savagely attacked, and 
many of his political acts have been held up to scorn; but 
he has outlived all these strictures, and is to-day in the 
same position that Andrew Jackson was when he finally 
secured the long-coveted place at the White House. No 
new calumny can be invented against him! Any miscon- 
duct in the past with which, rightly or wrongly, he may 
have been charged, has been so thorougly exploited that 
its rough edges have all been rounded off. He can snap 
his finger at any threatened revival of his alleged connec- 
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STATE OF THE 


tion with the Credit Mobilier and other railroad deals. He 
has suffered the loss of a dearly beloved son ; he has under- 
gone defeat (incurred solely by accidental mischance) ; he 
has been ill in body; he has been badly treated by men 
whose fame he made, and: yet he lives and breathes the 
highly oxygenated air of popularity. 
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HIS VERY LAST FAVOR. 

‘* AND that is your final answer ?’’ he said, dismally, as 
he took his hat and stood irresolutely, swaying to and fro, 
his hand on the door-knob. 

“Tt is, Mr. Stovepolish. Go, leave me. 

“* And I am to see you no more ?”’ 

“You are not, unless you come snooping under my win- 
dows in the evening. And, by the way, how about the 
ring ?”’ 

“It is my privilege, Miss Geesefoot, to claim the ring; 
but I beg of you keep it as a souvenir of other and happier 
days.” 

“Thanks, awfully. And the diamond necklace ?” 

““Miss Geesefoot, that, too, with propriety, I might 
claim.” 

“Thanks, awfully,” she said, coldly; ‘and the per- 
fumery, and the dressing-case, and the books of poetry I 


Forever !” 
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was foolish enough to take from you—how about those 
eh?” 

“IT give them all to you freely, Miss Geesefoot. And, 
by the way, I, too, have a few tokens. There is that pair 
of white silk suspenders, embroidered with rosebuds and 
labeled with my initials. Shall I return them, Miss Geese- 
foot ?” 

“Well,” she said, drawing herself up, “the fact is, I do 
not care to lose the design. Then, besides, the initials will 
come in handy somewhere else.”’ 

There was a deep, painful silence. 

“‘ Miss Geesefoot,” he said, swaying dreamily to and fro 
on the door-knob, a melancholy irresolution on his brow, 
“will you, as my old sweetheart, grant me one last 
favor?” > 

‘* Well, maybe; but hurry up, please, as papa kicks on 
the gas bills.” 

“Permit me to wear them till morning, instead of giv- 
ing them up now, and I give you the word of a gentleman 
you shall have them by the early mail!” 

———- + @ + 
BOTH DISAGREEABLE. 

Day—‘‘I don’t like to hear an actor talk through his 
hat, do you ?” 

WEEKS—No, nor through that of the woman who has 
the stall ahead of me.” 
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PRACTICAL TEST OF THE BICYCLE AS AGAINST THE HORSE. 
SCENES AT THE START IN CHICAGO AND ALONG THE ROUTE TO NEW YORK, OVER WHICH THE MESSAGE FROM GEN. MILES WAS BROUGHT TO GEN. HOWARD. 


MEN OF BRAWN AND MUSCLE. 


THE athletic field tournament of American colleges, 
given at Philadelphia, under the auspices of the Schuykill 
Navy Athletic Club, was a movement which will tend to 
increase the interest in the competitions of athletes of all 
the colleges, both large and small. It was the first tour- 
nament of its kind yet held, and as initial events of any 
kind very rarely open with a boom or line the pockets of 
the promoters with silver dollars, this event was no excep- 
tion. Although not meeting with that success anticipated 
or deserved, yet it was a movement full of interest to 
every college athlete. 

The entry list was unexpectedly large, and it was this 
fact which made the managers expect that their efforts 
would be crowned with instantaneous success. Arrange- 
ments on a large scale were made, but the unexpected 
happened, which showed that the collegians had not be- 
come imbued with a sense of the importance of their 
presence or of what benefit to pure college athletics such 
a meeting would be. For instance, in the one-hundred- 
yard dash there were fifty-six entries on only fifteen start- 
ers; the four-hundred-and-forty-yard dash had fifty entries 
and fifteen starters; the bicycle race had twenty-four 
entries and thirteen competed; the half-mile run had 
thirty-eight entries and eight starters. 

But then, this was only the first tournament. Before 
the next one the college athletes will have learned that it 
is a movement lasting and beneficial, and there is not a 
particle of donbt but that in the future it will be the most 
important athletic meeiing of the season. Yale was not 
represented by a single athlete, but in time the wearers of 
the blue will undoubtedly condescend to come down from 
their lofty exclusiveness and mingle with the men of 
muscle of the smaller colleges. 

The competitions were held on the Tioga’s grounds. A 
large grandstand had been erected and flags tossed about 
in the breezes from a hundred poles, while bunting 
covered the front of the stand. In the place of the ex- 
pected attendance of ten thousand on the opening day, 
only thirty-five hundred were on hand. But it was a 
brilliant assemblage. As the track events were held on 
the iawn no college records were broken, though good 
time was made in several events, all things considered. 

Princeton secured the greater number of points, while 
the Quaker boys from Swarthmore piled up a handsome 
twenty and the other colleges a less number. Harvard 
and the University of Pennsylvania each reached eleven. 
The most remarkable performance of the athletes was 
made by T. Sherman, of the New York University. He 
won the individual point diamond medal, and he well de- 
served it. While participating in the pole vault, in trying 
a leap of ten feet, he fell and broke a bone in his left hand. 
He had the hand bandaged and pluckily kepton. He won 
the running high jump, his actual jump being five feet 
eight inches. He also won the running broad jump, his 
actual distance being twenty-two feet two and a half 
inches. In the pole vault he covered nine feet nine inches 
before he fell, and was tied with L. F. L. Pynchon, of the 


Central High School, but Pynchon won the toss and se- 
cured second place. Among the colleges represented were : 
Princeton, Harvard, Stevens, University of Pennsylvania, 
Columbia, Cornell, Georgetown, Johns Hopkins, Swarth- 
more, New York University, Central High School, Will- 
iams, Lafayette and Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 
The second day was given up to lacrosse and baseball. 
Those persons who have been trying to slur Champion 
John L. Sullivan since he made a match with James J. 
Corbett to box in New Orleans on September 7th, in say- 
ing that he is broken down and a total wreck of his 
former self, will have to take a back seat. John L. ar- 
rived in New York a week ago, it being his first appear- 
ance here in nearly two years. Although he told all his 
friends that he is in the best of condition, he wanted to im- 
press it vividly on their minds, and also to put a stop to 
the croakers who generally know it all in their own 
minds, but in reality do not. He at once went to Dr. 
George F. Shrady, and, stripping himself, had himself 
thoroughly examined. His heart, liver, stomach, lungs 
and other organs were pronounced to be working prop- 
erly. The physician told him that he is the most mag- 
nificent specimen of muscular development he had ever 
seen. Dr. Shrady said that he is physically sound, and 
that, with some of the flesh in the abdominal region 
removed, Sullivan’s powers of endurance would be 
remarkable. He examined the champion’s left arm, one 
of the bones of which was broken on ‘ Patsy’’ Cardiff’s 
head, and found it as strong and sound as it ever was. <At 
the conclusion of the examination, Dr. Shrady said that he 
felt sorry for Cor dett ; but advised Sullivan to take longer 
than five weeks in which to train. He also told him that, 
in his present condition, no man in the world could whip 
him. This is the most encouraging news Sullivan’s 
friends have yet had. THERMIDOR. 





AMONG THE BALLMEN. 

The baseball event of the last fortnight was the meet- 
ing of the Bostons and Brooklyns in five games, the Bos- 
tons winning three and the Brooklyns two. The Bostons 
did little or no batting in those games, which convinces 
me that if they win the League championship it will be 
due entirely to their fielding, base-running, coaching and 
battery work. 

The Brooklyns are playing the best ball of any of the 
League teams just now. They are hitting cleanly and 
strongly, their fielding is like clockwork, and they have a 
“ git-up-and-git ” style about their general work that is 
refreshing. John Ward is handling the team with excel- 
lent judgment and is confident of winning one of the 
double season’s series. 

Ward told me a very amusing story the other day about 
“Roaring Bill” Joyce, his third baseman. It was this 
way, in John Montgomery’s words: ‘ You see ‘ Bill’ is one 
of those fellows who can’t see defeat. When we are beaten 
he can’t get it through his head for several days. Just 
before we left on the first trip West, Joyce figured it all 
out and came to the conclusion we couldn’t lose a game. 


“ “Well, we struck it right in Louisville, where we were 
done up, 5to2. That night the team attended a perform- 
ance of ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’ in a body. We occu- 
pied a box. ‘Bill’ sat next to me, but didn't say much. 
He had been very quiet since coming home from the ball- 
ground. 

“You know that play is an awfulsadone. Why, in the 
crowded house that night there were lots of women crying, 
and some of the boys were sniffling. It was so quiet, you 
could hear a pin fall. 

“Suddenly ‘Bill’ leaned over to me and said in a 
hoarse whisper: ‘Say, why in thunder didn’t you steal 
third, to-day ?’ I motioned to him to keep quiet, while 
the rest of the boys scowled at him. 

‘*Soon after, during a most touching scene, ‘Bill’ said 
again: ‘Say, when does that Sanders join Louisville ?’ 
But I had to tell him to shut up, as it was not a timely 
question. 

‘*The climax came in the last act, when the tears were 
trickling down many cheeks, and I myself knew my eyes 
were brimful. Joyce turned to me and said, audibly: 
‘Say, Cap, I’d give them fellers Inks, to-morrow. We can 
kill ’em !’ 

“This was too much. The whole team called ‘Bill’ 
down, and he consented to keep quiet. We did give ’em 
Inks the next day, however, and we won, 10 to 2.” 

THE TWIRLER. 


HAPPENED AS WE FORETOLD. 

In my notes of April 19th, I said: ‘‘ Looking over the 
entries and the present condition of the horses most likely 
to come to the post for the Brooklyn, I fancy Judge Mor- 
row .. . I leave Longstreet out . .’ As Judge 
Morrow won, and Longstreet finished last I was not far 
amiss. GOLD AND BLACK. 


Everything in Rubber Goods. _ 
No BAILEY’S RUBBER 
) | Complexion Brush. 


It is especially constructed for mas. 
saging the skin. It removes all rough- 
ness and dead cuticle, smoothing out the 
wrinkles, rendering the skin soft and pli- 
ant, and tinted with a healthy glow. 

For } hysical development it is recom. 
mended by the highest in the profession, 
for improving the ‘irculation, exercising 
the muscles, and promoting a healthy 
action of the skin. 

The simplest form of massage is this: 
<i. To rub the forehead sideways and 

vos at ag ana eagle ~~ 
and morning, especially dwelling on the tiny space between the 
eyebrows, = ler a* queer. ” usually comes, and on each side of the 
mouth, where the lines so generally come. These are to be rubbed 
upwards, and after a while the whole face will become even and 
soft. This carefully followed night and morning will not fail to 
have its effect upon the homeliest face. 

For the bath it will be found a perfect luxury by both old and 

ng. The brush is all one piece, and as soft as silk. Mailed upon 
receipt of price, 50 cents. For sale by all dealers in. Toilet Goods. 
Ontalogue mailed Free. 


GC. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Wuat are you going to wear to the races? is the all- 
important question now. How many women go to see the 
races? Only a small minority. They go to see the other 


women and to look at their gowns. Whether the gazers 
be stationed on the grandstand or on the roof of a drag, 
they are in full view, and are essentially a feature of the 
show. Therefore it behooves every Woman (oO appear in a 
smart, fresh costume, for she is quite sure to be looked at. 

Short Eton jackets are the most fashionable of coat or 
jacket bodices, and are undeniably piquante for the races. 
Much variation is permitted as to revers and trimmings, 
and both military and naval styles are imitated. An ex- 
ceedingly smart gown can be fashioned from plain black 
serge. The coat fronts of the Eton jacket are loose from 
the under-arm seam and cut without a bosom plait. The 
fronts are faced with black silk and trimmed with black 
silk tubular braid and small jet buttons. The. waistcoat 
is of cloth in any shade to suit the wearer's fancy— 
“huntsman’s pink” or bright yellow being most effective 
—trimmed with tiny gold braid and gilt buttons. Or the 
vest may be of Newmarket cloth, with a pattern in red or 
blue, or it may be of yellow piqué with onyx buttons. It 
is an exceedingly effective costume. 

We show, this week, The Suburban, a gown desigrcd 
for the races by Lord & Taylor, which displays this popn- 
lar jacket. The bell-skirt is of dark-blue broadcloth. Tl.e 
fronts of the jacket are faced with red silk. The skirt is of 
light blue. The most novel feature of this toilet is the 
Roman sash knotted about the waist. It is in shades of 
mahogany, pistache and old pink. The Windsor tie shows 
the same tints. A jockey-cap of dark-blue straw, trimmed 
with red chiffon, is worn with this fetching costume. 

The gauffered crépons, being the chief novelty in the 
season’s woolen materials, are necessarily selected for 
race-gowns. The Ascot shows a charming dress of mauve 
crépon, gauffered so closely in the weaving that, ata dis- 
tance, it looks like a soft accordion plaiting. The well- 
cut skirt, with gored train, is edged with three tiny plait- 
ings of mauve silk. The seamless bodice is trimmed with 
a broad, plaited corselet of heliotrope velvet, with 
bretelles of mauve ribbon secured by bows. The light 
crépon sleeves are decorated with shoulder - puffs of 
heliotrope velvet. The Medici collar is edged with black 
feather-trimming. The bonnet is a stylish trifle of jet and 
mauve ribbon. 

The new Figaro jackets are very smart, and just the 
thing for the racetrack. 
The latest are cut up the 
backs. The design shown 
this week has the jacket 
simulated by the cut of the 
whole bodice and the edging 
flounce of mastic silk match- 
ing the crépon which forms 
the gown. The bodice has 
the front, the collar and a 
square yoke at the back of 
white guipure, mounted on 
poppy-red satin. Round the 
waist is a sash of black 
velvet ribbon. The poppy- 
red satin sleeves, covered 
with guipure and decorated 
with black velvet straps, are 
draped with open  over- 
sleeves of mastic crépon. 
The gored crépon skirt is 
trimmed with three rows of 
black silk feather and an 
embroidery carried out in 
red silk cord. The hat is 
red, veiled with guipure, 
and trimmed with a high, 
stiff bow of mastic ribbon. 

Gray is always a favorite color for the racetrack. The 
Geraldine shows a strikingly elegant gown of pale-gray 
cloth daintily and beautifully braided in silver. The vest 
is of white cloth braided with silver, the coat-bodice being 
cut away on the hips so as to leave the vest visible, while 
the buttons are of silver to match the braiding. Round the 
skirt there is a band of white cloth braided with silver. 
Gloves of white, undressed kid and a gray straw hat 
trimmed with white ribbon complete this exquisitely 
cool-looking costume. 

Another beautiful gray gown has a gold and beaded 
galon round the long skirt—the same trimming as waist- 
band, collar, epaulets and cuffs. The gathered bodice 
goes inside the band. A shot silk parasol with a rustic 
handle, pearl-gray gloves and a capote, composed merely 
of a band of galon and a small wreath of pink roses, finish 
this extremely French costume. 

Cloaks with Watteau plaits and Medici collars; smart 
dust-cloaks of silk broché, with large flowers in faint 
shades, almost white; novel driving-coats of drab cloth, 
double-breasted, with turndown collar faced with a darker 
cloth, and exceedingly large pear] buttons, are all in high 
favor forthe Spring races. The warm days bring out the 
dainty parasols, some of drawn white net, others of shot 
silk with black velvet wafers, or black-and-white lace 
flowers. Pink crépe parasols, with long sticks and thick 
handles, are much admired; and that old favorite, the 
scarlet umbrella, has returned with renewed fire. 





THE SUBURBAN. 





FRILLS AND FLOUNCES. 
OF lace, this season, there isnoend. It is used equally 
on silk and cotton. It is gathered in narrow ruffles to edge 


-skirts, sleeves and pdices. 
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It is laid in double ruffles over 
the round yokes now in so great favor. Hats, blouses, 
mantles are fashioned from its filmy meshes. Only 
gowns are not made from this favorite material, it hav- 
ing, for this purpose, given way to the old-fashioned 
grenadine and barége. The provident woman who has 





THE ASCOT. 


laid away a lace sack or shawl, can now bring it forth in 
triumph. The loose-flowing sleeves of an old black lace 
sack may be dipped in beer to restore the pristine splen- 
dor, and used for the corselet of a black evening-gown. 
The sack itself can, by the exercise of a little ingenuity, 
be festooned in flounce-fashion across the front of a gown, 
caught up here and there with rosettes of velvet ribbon or 
ornaments of jet. The lace shawl can be converted into 
the smartest of pelerines or caprs. Lay a Watteau plait 
in the back of the shawi and fasten securely. On this you 
may sew a bow of handsome moiré ribbon with long ends. 
Draw up the shawl so that the sides will only reach the 
elbows, and let the shawl-ends fall in front half-way to 
the knee, and finish each end with a bow of ribbon. The 
fullness at the shoulders may be converted into epaulet 
puffs, and about the throat may be laid in deep side-plaits 
and finished with a double ruffle of lace edging. Sew deep 
loops of ribbon to the edging in front, and tie the mantle 
with ribbon ends. A beautiful jacket is made of black 
chantilly lace, draped under a sash of moiré ribbon, fast- 
ened at the center with long loops and ends. At the back 
isa circular cape, finishing at the sides in wing-sleeves, 
which are mounted on the shoulders in plaitings. There 
is a pointed yoke, beaded in feu de Bengale tints, and fin- 
ished with a band of black ostrich feathers. Hoods, for 
mantles, are coming in again, and many are made of 
alternate stripes of ribbon and lace, interspersed with jet 
beads and finished with jet fringe. 





CORRECT FASHIONS IN STATIONERY. 

A WoMAN of refinement is careful to use only the most 
simple and artistic note-paper. She avoids anything pro- 
nounced as she would patchouli on her handkerchief or 
diamond earrings for marketing. Highly-colored station- 
ery, with ragged edges and flamboyant crests, are very bad 
form. Gilt-edged paper, or that which is stamped with 
birds or flowers in one corner, is hopelessly vulgar. The 
most correct note-paper is that which folds once and slips 
inasquare envelope. Milk, ; 
cream and faint shades of 
blue are the only tints allow- 
ed by fashion and refinement. 
Chocolate, pink, green and 
yellow are decidedly taboo- 
ed. The square correspond- 
ence-card is no longer in 
usage, and nothing is more 
vulgar than to use a calling- 
ecard for a note. Unruled 
paper is always selected, 
and the texture may be as 
thick as your purse permits. 
Monograms are allowable; 
but of crests one should be 
wary, as they are prone to 
provoke smiles whenever 
one’s grandfather is remem- 
bered. If you seal your let- 
ters, use scarlet, dark-blue 
or green wax in preference 
to the lighter colors. White 
is in favor, but is so easily 
smoked as to usually pre- 
sent a begrimed appear- 
ance, which spoils an other- 
wise neat note. If you must 
perfume your stationery, do 
it in the most dainty fashion, keeping sachets of orris 
and violet in your desk or portfolio. 
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THE FIGARO. 





NATURAL FLOWERS FOR TRIMMINGS. 

A DECIDEDLY original, and, it must be confessed, ex- 
pensive, fashion is that of trimming evening-gowns with 
natural flowers. An exquisite gown of rose chiffon over 
silk was shown at an uptown modiste’s. The bottom of 
the skirt was finished with a full wreath of mignonette and 
fairy-blush roses. The same garniture bordered the low- 
cut bodice and sleeves, and the wearer of this poetic gown, 
who is a charming brunette débutante, was to encircle her 
dark hair with a small wreath of roses. Cornflowers or 
bluets, narcissus, cowslips, marguerites and the old-fash- 
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ioned button-roses are in demand for this new trimming. 
Marguerites are specially appropriate, as they retain their 
freshness for a long time. A gown of yellow tulle is 
lavishly decorated with “‘the black-eyed Susans” or the 
ox-eyed daisies. 





JEWEL FANCIES. 
PEARLS will be very fashionable again this season. 
They are permissible for those who are in mourning, as 


they gleam like their tears. The chief supply of pearls 
comes from Ceylon, and recent violent storms have washed 
away the oysters from the famous banks, and the annual 
fishery has had to be abandoned. The supply thus having 
run short, these beautiful jewels will be the wear of the 
fashionables. A quite new design in brooches is a large, 
heart-shaped moonstone surrounded by pearls. Above, is 
a triple bow-knot of pearls. A moonstone brings luck, if 
it be given you unexpectedly. A spray of shamrock, in 
pearls, is also new. Another fancy is a heart of pearls 
with an initial letter of the same stones set inside. The 
whole is mounted on a bar of gold, with pear trefoil ends 
of pearls. Still another heart of pearls has a bow-knot of 
the same jewels on each side. The woman who rides or 
frequents the races will wear a smart gold cross with a 
horseshoe in the center, through which peeps a horse’s 
head. In diamond brooches, the rising sun is the favorite 
design, although one of the newest fashions is a huge bee 
with outstretched wings studded with rubies and dia- 
monds. Topaz ornaments set in tortoise-shell are unique 
and effective in a truly cat-like style, if you consider once 
the topaz eyes of a tortoise-shell cat. Sapphires set in old 
silver are beautiful, and a rage for the dear, old-fashioned 
amethysts is predicted. The most novel gift for a brides- 
maid is a charming bangle, having as pendant one of those 
quaint little golden bells, known as the ‘‘Campanello 
Marghenta.” This campanello is the fac-simile of an 
ancient gold bell found during excavations on Mount 
Esquilin, at Rome, and 
which was adopted by the 
Princess Royal of Italy asa 
persozal ornament. It is 
believed to be identical with 
one of the amulets or tintin- 
nambula of ancient Rome, 
charms which were worn to 
ward off misfortune and 
witchcraft. Each little bell 
bears an inscription in 
Greek, which tells that the 
amulet can ward off evil. 
Presented by a happy bride- 
groom to the fair maidens 
who attend his bride, it is 
devoutly believed that these 
bangles will bring them 
good luck in the shape of 
husbands. 





ODDS AND ENDS. 

BLACK veils, embroidered 
in white flowers, leaves, 
discs and crescents, are the 
latest fad in face-coverings. 

A charming trimming for 
the edge of a gown is a 
ruche of reversible satin 
ribbon in two shades. Plait 
the ribbon in spaced dou- 
ble box-plaits, and catch 
the edges together in the center of each plait. 
lightest side of the ribbon should be nppermost. 

An exquisite cloak for evening-wear is made of dark- 
green silk, brocaded with pink button-roses. It is made 
with the omnipresent Watteau plait at the back, and is 
lined with pale-pink silk. 

The old fashion of removing the tablecloth at dessert, 
leaving bare the polished mahogany, is revived. As it re- 
quires great care and time to keep the table in perfect 
company-gloss, many hostesses are producing charming 
effects with colored damask silk tablecloths, on which, 
during dinner, white linen slips are placed and removed 
at dessert. Lovely contrasts of color can be obtained, 
such as a yellow tablecloth and ciusters of Parma violets, 
or a delicate green and lilies-of-the-valley. Care must be 
taken that lamp and candle-shades harmonize exactly 
with the scheme of color. 

A novel idea for doilies is to represent on each square 
of lawn or linen a wickerwork basket filled with flowers 
wrought in embroidery silks of natural colors. Each 
basket affects a different shape, and displays a great 
variety of blossoms. 

The prettiest pincushions and covers for dressing-tables 
are made of white polka-dotted Swiss muslin. The large 
dot is covered entirely with gold thread. Next, the petals 
of an ox-eyed daisy or a marguerite are worked round the 
spot, which stands for tke center of the flower, with white 
or colored filoselle. Each petal is made of one long loop 
of double filoselle, which is passed through the material 
at the tip of the petal, about two threads being taken up 
with the needle. The muslin is placed over silk of delicate 
tints—yellow, pink, pale green or blue—and frills of 
Italian lace edge these dainty covers. 

REMORSE: A SOLO. 


Ir you sow wild oats in your youth's heyday 








THE GERALDINE. 


The 


You will rue it, 
And spend half your life in devising a way 
‘o undo it. 


Should you fall a prey to a pair of eyes 
And repent it, 
Your doom will come, spite of all your tries 
To prevent it. 
A téte-d-téte, which you pray may be short, 
With a Fury, 
And a manvais quart @heure in the police court 
With a jury!—R. C. pE CRESPIGNVY. 
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cutti etc., costs eighty-three cents per ton. 
The best ensilage Mr. re teed has ever had is that put up at 
the time of the visit of the American Ensilage Congress, 
and kept in the silo eight years. 

The arrangements for watering the cattle are from 
triangular troughs suspended on rollers over the cows so 
that they can be P capes down and bolted in front of the 
stalls to permit the cows todrink. Two tanks, holding 
eleven thousand gallons each, are supplied with water 
from a reservoir one-half mile away in the hills. There 
are heating-pipes in the bottoms of both tanks, so that if 
desired the water can be warmed before giving it to the 
cows. 

The average yield is eighteen pounds of milk per cow, 
and it only takes fifteen pounds of milk to make a pound 
of butter. Adjoining the working-dairy is the refrigerat- 
ing-room with six hundred tons of ice stored over it. 

The horse-barn (150x50) is filled with great Percherons. 
The chicken-house (80x20) has room for fifteen hundred 
fowls, and the farm has received first prizes for best 
capons, best dressed chickens, for heaviest eggs and for 
white Leghorn eggs. The Berkshire hogs are bred as 
— as the ag stock. ail 

r. Havemeyer has many English pheasants, and is 
Luying elk and deer to stock up the wild lands Senge 
to his place. <A sixteen-foot fence keeps the animals in 


cultivation, cuttin 


_ _ bounds and a huntsman with a gun takes care of poachers. 
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In the heart of the beautiful Ramapo Valley, sheltered 
by the giant hills from the cold, north winds and watered 
by the sparkling Ramapo River, lies the Mountain Side 
Farm of the “Sugar King,” Theodore A. Havemeyer. 
No finer site for a stock farm, in point of beauty or fine 
soil, exists. 
the hillsides is found the finest corn land in New Jersey. 
The view from the front steps of Manager John Mayer’s 
house is of rare beauty, with the growing crops in the 
valley. The farm is composed of two thousand five hun- 
dred acres, a thousand of which are under cultivation. 
There sre raised the crops for the support fof the three 
hundred and fifty head of beautiful Jersey cows that pro- 
duce the Mountain Side butter. 

The first feature of interest is naturally the immense 
barn—two hundred and sixty-six feet long by forty-five 
feet wide, with two wings (shown in the illustration) one 
hundred and twenty feet by forty-five feet. Eehold two 
long rows of the deer-like heads of the Jersey cattle, one 
hundred on each side, with bright eyes and nervous mo- 
tions watching the feed-car as it is pushed down the center. 
Every cow is anxious for her feed, and the silky coats and 
clean condition of the cattle are worthy the — of any 
dairyman. Mountain Side is not merely ‘‘a rich man’s 
fad.” Everything isona business footing. The feed is all 
weighed, the milk is weighed, and a record kept as well 
as a churn-test made of each cow to see that she is paying 
for her keep. Mr. Mayer, the manager for the farm, has 
every department worked on a system, and nothing is left 
to chance. Ten men take care of the entire herd and do 
the milking, as well as grind the corn and oats for the 
mixed feed. 

The principal food is ensilage, and the yield last year 
was two thousand four hundred tons of ensilage from 
eighty acres of land in corn. The twenty-four silos are to 
the right at the very end of the barn. There are sixteen 
holding one hundred and twenty tons each, and eight 
each holding sixty tons, put in by machinery at the rate 
of one hundred tons a day. Battened boards to close 
cracks are put over the ensilage and barrels filled with 
gravel so distributed on top of the boards that there is 
a pressure of two hundred and twenty-five pounds to the 
aquare foot. The ensilage put into the silo, counting from 
the time the land is plowed for the corn, the planting, 


MOUNTAIN SIDE FARM, WHERE THEODORE A. HAVEMEYER RAISES 





In the bottoms it isa rich, black loam, and on | 
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REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN TWENTY MINUTES. 

A NEWSPAPER Called The Employé has made its appear- 
ance, with Mr. St. John Robinson as editor. It is a neat, 
well-written, well-edited paper, and contains an interest- 


ing article on “The Profession of Journalism,” from Mel- . 


ville Philips. John Ernest McCann contributes a sketch 
of his experience as clerk for Russell Sage and Thomas 
Donnelly furnishes a practical article on “‘ Typewriting.”’ 

“Millions for'a new navy” is thé cry in the United 
States Senate. By a vote of 30 to 18 that club of alleged 
statesmen have decided to order the building of an eight- 
thousand-ton cruiser and a nine-thousand-ton battleship. 
When these are done, we shall expect to hear some enthu- 
siastic jingo Senator announce that Uncle Samuel has the 
metaphorical chip upon his shoulder. 

Mr. Austin Corbin is at last to have his steamship line 
to Milford Haven. Now that he absolutely owns Long 
Island and intends to locate the terminus of his line at 
Fort Pond, near Montauk Point, we may expect to see the 
American flag floating on at least. two transatlantic lines. 
A bill was introduced into the Senate a few days ago to 
give Mr. Corbin the privilege of buying one steamship 
abroad for every one that he built here. The ocean passage 
ought to be reduced to five days or less. 

Street Commissioner Thomas Brenran, of New York, 
who was so nearly killed by a New York Central Railroad 
train on Eleventh avenue a few days ago, has decided to 
sue that corporation for very heavy damages. He lays the 
value of his fright at a quarter of a million dollars. 

Since Governor Flower has begun taking boxing les- 
sons and training to improve the action of one of his legs, 
he has receivet acurious lot of presents. A sporting goods 
dealer of New \ ork sent him a fine pair of boxing gloves, 
and Indian clubs, dumb-bells, chest developers and spiked 
shoes are reaching him by every train. If he would only 
set his spiked heel upon some of the bad bills that have 
been left for his signature by the worthless Legislature 
which has just ceased its meetings, he would put. this 
training to good use. 

The College of the City of New York, one of the most 
expensive educational institutions in this country and 
maintained by the tax-payers of the metropolis, has been 
pronounced a dismal failure by the Board of Education. 
The high classical standard which Dr. Charles Anthon 
established in that college during his life has been studi- 
ously maintained to the exclusion of the modern lan- 
guages and more practical studies. If ONCE-A WEEK 
might offer a suggestion, it would be that the city estab- 
lish a subsidiary college as a part of the Columbia system 
when its new buildings are erected at Bloomingdale. One 
great and representative university in the City of New 
York would be worth a half a dozen second-class colleges. 


This remark also applies to the University of New York 
on Washington Square, which ought to be consolidated 
with Columbia College, and would be very much more 
satisfactory to the people of New York as a law school 
under the CoJumbia College direction than as a lodging- 
house for bachelors where no questions are asked. 

The Republicans all appear to agree that Blaine is the 
only candidate that can pull them out of the disorganiza- 
tion into which the party has fallen. It is understood that 
Mr. Clarkson and Senator Quay agree on this point, and 
that if Mr. Blaine absolutely refuses to permit the use of 
his name at Minneapolis, Sherman will be the residuary 
legatee. 

Insurance journals have attacked the free insurance 
scheme of the Morning Advertiser, and efforts are to be 
made to have the business stopped by the State Insurance 
Department, on the ground that it does not conform with 
the laws covering life and accident insurance by making 
annual reports and submitting the books to the inspection 
of the officials. This is pure bunkum, and it is pretty 
small business for State officiais to lend themselves to. 

One of the most daring feats recently performed by a 
newspaper man was done recentiy by Angus Sinclair, 
editor of Locomotive Engineering. He sat in a box on the 
front of the cylinder of the locomotive drawing the New 
York Central’s Empire State Express, and took steam in- 
dicator diagrams all the way from this city to Albany. 
The greatest speed recorded was seventy-eight miles an 
hour and the highest horse-power developed was sixteen 
hundred. 

Brazil is the land of political surprises. Most of the 
prominent politicians down there at present are in jail. 
When they get out, the “ other side’’ will have their turn 
at nose-checkers. 

Dispatches from Odessa state that an earthquake in 
Transcaucasia caused the partial destruction of three 
mountain villages and the loss of twenty-seven lives. The 
vibrations were so violent that the heaviest buildings were 
shaken to the foundation and dashed in heaps upon the 
ground. 

Mrs. General Tom Thumb, Countess Margery, has been 
sued by Kellogg & Keller for seven thousand dollars. 
The suit is brought on promissory notes given by the 
little lady in part payment for a museum in Denver, 
four years ago. 

Mr. Gladstone will enter the House of Lords if the 
Liberals succeed at the next general election. He is 
doubtless growing tired of “Great Commoner” and 
‘“*Grand Old Man.” 

Where Nature placed islands, peninsulas and trouble- 
some rivers throughout Europe and a part of Asia, Mr. T. 
Fitzgerald, a London engineer, intends to place tunnels, 


bridges and dry footing generally. To a Chicago reporter 
he loaned the information—which he, Mr. Fitzgerald, had 
only lately received himself—that the Turkish Government 
will soon build a bridge over the Bosphorus. This will 
bridge Asia and Europe where now ferryboats are the 
only means of communication. The estimated cost of the 
work, according to Mr. Fitzgerald, is twenty million dol- 
lars, only one million less than the famous Forth bridge. 
If Turkey does not happen to have this trifle by her when 
the money is needed it can easily be borrowed. But the 
Bosphorus bridge will be only a small “ part of a stupen- 
dous scheme,” continues Mr. Fitzgerald, “which will 
revolutionize travel and commerce, for I believe that 
the tunnel under the English Channel will be com- 
menced immediately, and I expect myself to engage in a 
part of this work this Summer. The South Eastern Rail- 
way Company has already commenced the undertaking. 
When both of these plans are carried out trains will act- 
ually run from London to Constantinople without change. 
As it is now, in addition to the Channel, the train you take 
on arriving at Calais carries you only to Brindisi, Italy, 
and there you must again take the steamer.” 

Train-robber Perry, the daring bandit, who, atthe age 
of twenty-seven, has a record of crime almost unparalleled 
in this country, was sentenced, at Rochester, N. Y., to 
terms of imprisonment aggregating forty-nine years and 
three months. He pleaded guilty to the four indictments 
found against him, and was taken to Auburn State Prison. 
He took his sentence quietly. There is no doubt that he 
expects to make his escape at an early date. His career 
of crime began at fourteen with a burgiary in his native 
town, Amsterdam, N. Y., for which he was sent, at first, 
to the Elmira Reformatory; but the authorities there, 
soon discovering that he would not be reformed, had him 
finish his term in the penitentiary. After his release he 
visited his uncle, who kept a store in a Minnesota town. 
Before the end of his second month there he got three 
years in the Stillwater Prison for robbing his uncle. When 
he was released he became a cowboy iu Montana. In a 
quarrei he was shot in the wrist. While being fixed up in 
the hospital he brained another petient, was tried for mur- 
der and acquitted. Then he became a religious bunco 
man, claimed to be converted, and fleeced the brethren 
right and left with the borrow game. Then he became a 
railroad man, doubtless to plan the robberies and other 
crimes for which he has now received what is practically 
a life sentence. These crimes are: breaking into an ex- 
pres#-car and robbing Messenger Moore of five thousand 
dollars; breaking into an express-car and attempting to 
rob Messenger McInerney; assault in the first degree on 
Engineer McGilvery and stealing his locomotive at Lyons, 
N. Y. Perry will never be a “ trusty” at Auburn. 
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RIDLEYS’ 


Grand St, N.Y. 
LACES 


LOT 1—Biack Chantilly Laces, all silk, 
from 8 3-4 to6 inches, at 12 1-2c. yd. 

LOT 2—Black French Laces, all silk, from 
5 to 9 inches, at 18c, yard. 


ALL THIS 


SEASON'S IMPORTATIONS. 


Point d’Irelande laces in silk and cotton, 
Two-toned, Cream, Orange, Drab 
and Black, 


One Third Less 
Than Last Week’s Prices. 


LOT 3—from 10 to 12 inches—18c, yd. 
LOT 4—from 13 to 15 inches—25c. yd. 
LOT 5—from 15 to 18 inches—35c, yd. 
LOT 6—from 15 to 21 inches—50c, yd. 

Black and Cream, all silk Demi-Chan- 
tilly Flouncings at 25c., 35c., 45c., 
and 50Oc. yard. 

LOT 7—Black Chantilly, 42-inch all silk 
Flouncings, at. $1.25; former price 

2.25 yard. 

LOT 8—All linen hand-made Torchon 
Laces at 10c. and 12 1-2c. yard. 

LOT 9—-All linen hand-made Cheny 
Laces and Insertions, used for curtains 
and underwear, at 19c. and $5c. yard. 

500 pieces White and Cream Cotton 
Laces at 5c. yard. 

Cream and Biege Point de Gene Laces, 
10c. yard. 

Black Jet Beaded Setts, comprising 
front and back vest, cuffs, collar and side- 
panel, at 75c., 85c., $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.38, $1.50, $1.75. 


Worth Four Times Prices Asked. 

Black Beaded Carmencita Vests at 
25c., 35c., 40c. each. 

Baby Carriage Covers at 25c., 35c., 
45c. to $1.50 each. 

5,000 doz. White and Black Muil Em- 
broidered Ties, Sc. each. 

ORDERS BY MAIL 


RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 811, 3114 to 321 Grand &t., N. Y. 





A Great Advantage. 


A girl may have a willowy form, classic feat- 
ures and teeth like pearls, but she never can be 


7 ' T 
BEAUTIFUL 
if her complexion is bad. For this reason a 
companion with plain features will outshine her 
if she possesses the advantage of a Jily-white 
skin, tinted with just enough pink to give ita 


lovely PEACH-BLOOM COLOR, 
This bewitching effect always follows the 
use of 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap, 


which transforms the most sallow skin into 
purity and health, removes all unsightly erup- 
tions, 1nd gives to the complexion that pecu- 
Hiarly fascinating appearance inseparable from 
the highest type of FEMALE LOVELINESS, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. for 
CHITTEN rox Sok y Bedpeteten TAS "wks " 
N, Sele ‘oprietor oO 
Street, New York City. é : 


PEP D AY handling the fastest selling 
household article on record. 

OVER A MILLION SOLD IN PHILADELPHIA. 

No matter where you reside, everybody n it. 

Write to-day, enclosing stamp, and we will mail you 


FREE SAMPLE and full particulars, which will 
enable you to commence work at once, Address, 


W. Hi, WILLIAMSON, 44 N. 4th St., Philada., Pa, 


AGENTS MANTED ON SALARY 


Patent Chemical Ink Eras: Peneil. mts making 
$50 per week. Monree Kraser Mfg Co. x 108 rosse, Wis. 











ONCE A 


ROMANCE OF A MAD-HOUSE. 


By ALICE MAUD MEADOWS. 





CHAPTER XII. 
A WRONG SCENT. 

WAS up and over at my office early. 
The first thing I did was to look into 
my safe, to make sure that the events 
of the previous night were not imag- 

inary. The knife stared me in the face—an 
undeniable fact. 

I looked at my watch, and wondered when 
Mrs. Towlinson would come. I confess that 
I felt nervous. My clerk came in singin 
a popular music-hall ditty, looked surprise 
to see me and begged my pardon. 

“PDidn’t know you were here, sir,’ he 
said. 

“ All right,” I answered; ‘but don’t for 
the future come up the stairs and into the 
office yelling at the top of your voice. Mrs. 
Towlinson will be here soon; see that we 
are not disturbed. Now, run downstairs 
and ask Mrs. Bessell how the baby is.” 

The boy came back to say that the baby 
was very bad, but the doctor hoped to pull 
her through; and the moment after he had 
gone back to the clerk’s office I heard the 
door open and Mrs. Towlinson’s voice speak- 
ing: 

*“*Is Mr. Dickenson in ?”’ ; 

Most people have had a tooth out; most 
people know the preliminary symptoms 
while in the waiting-room. That is how I 
felt then. My flesh turned goosey, a curi- 
ous rigidity took possession of all my limbs, 
a horrible, sickly-faint feeling crept over 
me, as, announced by the boy, Mrs. Towlin- 
son came into the room. : 

I had seen her face change, and grow hard 
and old and gray before; it was old and 
haggard and drawn now. I looked at her 
for a moment, and I said the one word 
‘Guilty’ to myself. 

The boy closed the door after her. She 
came right up to me, and the wintry sun- 
light which came through the windows fell 
upon her haggard face. 

“Tell me the worst?’ she said. ‘‘Some 
accident has happened to the packet ?” 

Her voice was steady, and her eyes looked 
into mine with, I thought, the bravery of a 
tracked beast. 

“Yes,’? I answered, feeling terribly un- 
happy; ‘it has been torn open.” 

“ And you know the contents ?”’ she said 
slowly, moistening her white lips, but 
standing still steadily before me, her hands 
clasped tightly in front of her, disdaining 
any rest. 

“T know that there is a knife there,” 1 
said; ‘‘I think,” in pity looking wway from 
her, ‘‘a blood-stained knife.”’ 

** And the papers ?”’ she said. “You have 
read the papers ?”’ 

I rose from my seat, I opened my safe 





For Boils, Pimples 


carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 

take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


It will 

relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that - 
tired feeling. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


- 





NEW YORK TO THE WEST 
VIA BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO RAILROAD. 


THE B. & O. Co. now operates a com 
lete service of fast xpress trains direct 
rom New York to Chicago, St. Louis and 

Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run 
through from New York to the three cities 
named, without chang? or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via 
B. & O. R. R. between New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington, and 
all the trains are equipped with Pullman 
Buffet, Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in 
the roadway and equipment of the B. & O. 
in the last two years, and its present train 
service is equaltoanyintheland. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb 
scenery and historic:interest, all B. oO. 
trains between the East and West run via 
Washington. ig 


A SUNSET 

On Great Salt Lake is but one of the match- 
less spectacles to be seenin Utah. The new 
book ‘‘UTAH, a peep into the mountain 
walled treasury of the Gods,’’ is now issued 
and can be had postpaid by sending 35 cents 
to J. H. Bennett. Salt Lake City. It is ex- 
pected that the Knight Templars and others 
visiting Colorado the coming scason will 
extend their trip to Utah via the Rio 
Grande Western Railway, in both direc- 
tions. That road affords choice of three 
distinct routes and the most magnificent 
scenery in the world. +7 
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SOLD AND ENJOYED EVERYWHERE, 
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ENGLAND SPEAKS. 


THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT Fact cannot 
be too frequently impressed upon the minds of 
suffering humanity, that Mr. Gould, E. B. P., 
of England is giving the Hop Prescription for 
Bitters to all applicants who send a two centstam 
for postage. Anyone in possession of this valuable’ 
prescription can for 25 cents make a quart of this 
marvelous medicine. Itmay be interesting to learn 
that with this prescription all kinds of hopeless 
cases have been treated with success, when 
other remedies have absolutely failed; for the sim- 
ple reason that under its influence the food begins; 
to digest, the Appetite increase, Langourand Drow-| 
siness depart, Swelling after meals is no more felt, 
Constipatien is remedi ed, and by a gentle stimula- 
tion of the Liver and Kidneys removes Nervous- 
nes3 and General Debility which frequently accom- 
pany the same; and by correcting the principal 
organs of tha system arouses into action the main 
Springs of Life. Thousands of Jetters of thanks 
have been received, and thonsands are blessing the 
day the Hop Compound for Bitters fell across their 
path; and the prescription is given absolutely free 
of charge to all people, rich or poor, who send a 
two cant stamp for postaze of the same. Or I will 
mail a packet of the ingredients and the ey. 
tion for 2} cents in stamps or postal note. A mode 
of Self Treatment at home has been a Jong-felt 
want by all well regulated minds, and will be found 
exceedingly advantageous to sensible people who 
desire to see and know what they are swallowing. 
Address—Mr. GouLp, 1345 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia. Pa. P.O. x 934, 
When writing mention this paper. 


"2 Ba es 


TO BALDHEADS. 


I will mail on Bales. free information how to 
grow hair upon a bald head, stop falling air and re- 
move scalp diseases. 
x. UW. GARDINER, 
372 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Please mention this paper. 

















and put the papers and knife before her. 
She shrank back from the piece of blood- 
stained steel, and I did not wonder. 

“No,” I said; ‘“‘you see the papers have 
not been opened. I had no right to read 
them.” 

She took the packets up one by one and 
looked at them; then she slowly sank into 
a chair and closed her eyes. 

“You are faint,’ I said, quickly, and 

oured her out a glass of water and brought 
it to her. She opened her eyes, smiled at 
me and took the glass. 

“Tt will pass,” she said. ‘it would have 
been better had you read the papers, What 
have you been thinking of me?’ 

I felt that it was no use to beat about 
the bush. She must speak the truth now; 
she must think of some way of clearing 
Miss Moore’s character. 

“T have found a knife, a blood-stained 
knife, in the packet which you intrusted to 
me. Ican only think that it is the missing 
knife with which Mr. Grey was killed.” 

** And that I used it ?” 

I bowed my head. 

Her face grew gray again; the lines and 
old age came back to it; her lips trembled ; 
it was a moment or so before she could 
opens. I looked at her, and, knowing all 
she had cost Miss Moore, I felt my heart 
harden against her. 

“It is natural that you should think so,” 
she said, at length; ‘‘and I do not blame 
you—only it would have been better, far 

iter, had you read the papers.” 

I felt that her words were a denial of the 
crime, but I did not believe them. 

‘Shall I read them now?” I said, and I 
know that my voice was hard and cold. 

She took them and put them in a little 
black bag she carried. 

“No,” She said. “I will tell you now, and 
you shall acknowledge that you have mis- 
judged me. You think I killed Mr. Croft, 

ut you are mistaken. I did not. I know 
who did, though; [ almost saw the murder 
committed.”’ 

I started ; her voice was terribly, horribly 








in earnest, but still I did not believe her. 
“You saw the murder committed!” I 
said, almost mechanically. ‘‘ By whom?” 
She drew a long breath, and her next 
words were a whisper: 
“ By Miss Moore!” 
I almost jumped out my chair. Had she 
(Continued on page 15.) 
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WE WANT YOU 


to act as our agent. We will treat you well and 
) bygpomey A for your services. The business is 
ight, genteel and easy to handle. No special 
ability required. Either sex, young or old, with 
or without experience, can make money easily, 
rapidly and honorably working for us. You may 
begin at home, and, if you wish, work only dur- 
ing your spare moments and evenings. OUR 
ORKERS ARE BETTER PAID THAN 
ALL OTHERS; earn their money with greater 
ease, and we supply them with articles that peo- 
ple want and will have. Full particulars sent 
free. Write to-day and address 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., 
Box 1515, Portland, Maine. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 











Ogy 
Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
\d their treatment,sent 
sealed on receipt of 1@c.3 also Disfigure- 
ments iike Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 
——_ ” and Powder Marks, Scars, Pi ¥ ness of 
= Nose, Superfiuous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, st office or by letter, Openéam. to 6 p.m, 


BEEMAN’S PEPSINGUM 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


INDIGESTION. 


1-3 of an ounce of Pure Pep- 


osin mailed on receipt of 25c. 


CAUTION—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 


Each tablet contains one tar pure pepsin, sufficient to 
digest 1,009 grains of fod. ft it cannot be obtained from 
dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 23 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM. 


eas 
HH us 


t 
4 
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Gend to 319 W. 45th &t., N. ¥., for Samples of 


GARFIELD TEA@:: 


ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache; re. 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation, 


WV TATC H Exact watch size. 
| ee oa 
an n Vi 
POCKET g9 QQ stronz& durabe. 
LAMP === 1,000 LIGHTS. 


s 1,000 extra lights, roc, 
Sent upon receipt of price. A boon to every- 






































@ Agents 
4 Wanted 
« Wecan refer to any Sank or commercial 
* agencyin N.Y. city asto our responsibility 
FOLMER & SCHWING [I’F’G CO. 
3091 Broadway, NEW YORK. 








ADDRESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THS 






To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works the above 

will be sent to all applicants 

VAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER: 


R196 243 BROADWAY, NEW YCRK. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Ihave a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
use thousends of cases of the worst kind and of long 
ing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 

in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C.y 181 Pearl St. N. Ve 


PATENTS. 


Inventors should write at once for our hand 
Book of Instructions, which will be sent free to 
any address, upon application. J. B. CRALLE 
& CO., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 











rubber type holder, bottle In- 


RTE, 4 at 
ible Ink, Ink parent Tecmee bavep in neat box with 
teed. Worth 50c. Best 








TYPEWRITERS, | 


Allmakes at half-price. Examine beto 
Payments if desired. Unprejudiced advice given, 
Exchang‘ne a alty. 52- ill. cat. free. 

T' way, New York. 


81 Bro 
SEADQUARTERS, a Monroe St., Chicago. 
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45 sold in '88 
2.288 sold in ’89 
6,268 soid in ’90 

a. 049 sold in ’96 


A Steel Windmill and Steel 
Tower every 3 minutes. 
CF These figures tell the 








That 
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galvanized after 
pa 


protected 


ae oa iucrease 

‘pm be per Prion of noah. 

Are you vases to know Low the Aer= 
Co, iv the 4:h yearof ite exist- 

ence, came to make many times as 

many wean as Pee other 







came to eee 
| the Steel Fixed Tower,the Beeel = mi 

a Tower? 
We commenced ed a field in g 
which bat. had 
ment for 25 years, por in which 
there seemed no talent or ambi- 
tion,and none has yet been shown 
except in feeble” imitation 
¥ ‘our Inventions. 


It is not enough to make portionsof 


@ wheclof ealranioed metal. 


80 guid as painting. The Steel Aer- 


being completed, thus 








motor aud Steel Tower are now 


tific investigation aud ex 
ments were made by a sk 
mechanical engineer,in which 

Sper 


ent forms of nee pel 
Jed by artificialand therefore 


leaves exposed edges and is not 





GALVANIZED 


y many questions 

relating to the proper s 

, curvature and amount of sail 

ir to rotation, obstructions in the 
wheel, such as heavy wba arms, obstructions before 

wheel, as in the vaneless mill, and many other more ab- 

struse, though not less roved th eat one 5 Mn 

lavestiantions p wer of 

the best w nd wheels oo oouid ‘De doubled, 

wes the ARM R dally demonstrates 


n done. 
$d. te the fiberal policy of the Aermotor Co., that gu: 
tees its concaeniters f or pays freight both ways, 
to Soinnes output of its ramet which woe it to 
nish the best —- at less than the poorest is sold for. 
‘92 we furnish the most perfect bearings 
ptt in a windmill, and have made an exhaustive re 
vision of the Aermotor and to owers. 

If you want a strong, stiff, Stcel Fixed Tower—orif 
want the tower e don't have to clim) (the Steel Tiltin: 
Tower) and the Wheel that runs when all others stand still, 
that costs you less than w and lasts ten times as long 
(The Steel Aermotor) or if you want a Geared Aermotor to 
g@urn, grind, cut feed, pamp water, turn grindstone and 
saw wood, that does the work of 4 horses at the cost of 
one ($100), a for copious! Pega phar af matter, 
showing e of truction 
and work, ps Sibe A AERM TOR oO. 12th. pe Rock- 
t., San Francisco. 
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well Sws., Chicago, or 27 and 29 Beale 
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ROMANCE OF A MAD-HOUSE. 
(Continued from page 14.) 


been a man I would have struck her to the 
ground. 

‘Hear me,’’ she said, before I couldgpeak. 
“She killed him, but she was guiltless of 
the crime. When she did it she had no 
knowledge of it. She was walking in her 
sleep, and she killed him in her sleep.” 

I sank back in my chair again; I pressed 
my Saas to ro temples; I felt that I was 
going m Could it be true that my love 
Bowers a murderess ? 

“She had been worried,” Mrs. Towlinson 
went on. “‘ When she was worried she some- 


times walked in her rege She had been 
e@ 1 


reading the night before the murder a story 
about a woman killing a man in her sleep, 
and she said, in my hearing, to Mr. Grey, 
‘How horrible that is! Supposing that I 
were ever to kill any one in my sleep—you, 
for instance, Mr. Gre # I suppose that 
preyed upon her mind; at anyrate, during 
the night I heard a fall, jumped from my 
bed, put on m dressing-gow n and went 
along the corridor. I met Miss Moore walk- 
ing in her sleep, dressed only in her night- 
dress and dressing-gown, a_ blood-stained 
knife clasped in her hand. I brushed past 
her, and I saw that Mr. Grey had staggered 
from his bed and died where he hac fallen. 
I knelt beside him, but life was quite gone. 
1 went back to Miss Moore’s room; she had 
laid herself down, and was sleeping peace- 
ited: I looked at her lying there, so beau- 
tiful, so innocent of what she had done; I 
felt that no suspicion of the murder must 
cling to her, and I took the blood-stained 
knife away and hid it. I could do no more. 
Then 1 went back to my room, and no wom- 
an before, I believe, ever spent such a terri- 
ble night. But all that I had done was in 
vain—blood-stains were found upon her 
dressing-gown, a ring of hers in Mr. Grey’s 
room ; her diary spoke against her, and the 
jury returned the verdict you know.” 
(T'o be continued.) 





For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup has been used for 
children with never failing success. It cor- 
rects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other 
causes. An old and well-tried remedy, 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





When the Pie was opened 





The Birds began to sing 
The praises of 
Bird’s Custard Powder. 


An English Table Luxury, 
Providing Dainties in Endless Variety, 


The Choicest Dishes, 
and the Richest Custard 
Entirely Without Eggs. 


Try a 25c. packet, which will make 
four pints of custard. If your Grocer 
cannot supply you, send direct to the 
Wholesale Depot in New York for Bird’s 
Dollar Sample Box, 


Containing :— 

A packet of Bird’s Custard Powder, sufficient to 
make four pints of the richest custard without 
eggs. 

“A packet of Bird’s Blanc-man Powder, enough 
for three large Blanc-manges of a pint each. 

A tin of Bird’s Concentrated Egg Powder, equal 
to thirty new-laid eggs. 

A canister of Bird's Giant Baking Powder, which 
will go twice as far as ordinary baking powder, 
and is guaranteed free from alum, ammonia, or 
any impurity whatsoever. 


This Dollar Sample Box is intended solely to 
introduce Bird’s English Specialties into American 
Homes, and cannot be purchased retail, and 
Messrs. Brrp will not be = e to soory = more than 
one sample box to each househo! Remember 
the object in view is to distribute samples of the 
Special Domestic Luxuries for which Bird's name 
stands. first and foremost as a guarantee for 
Purity and High Quality 

A remittance of one ye to Messrs. Biro & 
—— 2 Wooster S8r., N. Y., will bring the Sample 

Free of Charge. If any dissatis- 
feat the money will be willingly refunded, pro- 
viding the goods are sent back intact. 
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Friends, menthes 
nem a immediately, Crosse 


> lesa and secret. 


UG COMPANY, 10 East 14th St., New York. 








PERSONAL BEAUTY 
How to acquire and retain it. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfiuous Hair; to 
Increase or Reduce Flesh; to Color 
Siete os oo 


led) for cen 
MADAME vanttiext 124 W. 20d St, NX City. 


A WEEK. 





a ee 
wd the neat paper-covered books, 


These books” contain words and 
music, and are-designed as Souve- 
nirs to consumers of our goods in all 
parts of the world, and an acknow!- 
edgment of the increased patronage 
which they have given 





“BIXBY’S SOME SONS. - 
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“THREE BEE” BLACKING & “ROYAL POLISH.” 


Use these goods in your family and you may SECURE, POSTPAID, one or both 





HERE Is 


OUR PLAN. 


WE PROPOSE, during the year 
| 1992, to MAIL. POSTPAID, ONE 
| of THESE BOOKS to any person 
jin the United States or Canada 
sending us 2 TWO-CENT 
“i STAMPS, PROVIDED they are 
accompanied by FIVE COLORED 
LABELS taken from the upper side 
|} of the lids of boxes containing 

BIXBY'’S “THREE BEE" 
Blacking, for, men’s shoes, or from 
the sidee of the bottles containing 
BIXBY'S “ROYAL POLISH.” 
for Jadies’* and, children’s shoes, 


























° 
Pe rea ‘ods, 
bottles in water over night. State w 
(Those who wish to secure both books 
in Postage Stamps, accompanied by the 


ich book ( 
may do so b 


require this as an evidence that the books go direct to consumers of 
The labels may be readily removed by submerging the lids or 
bi 0. 1 or No, 2) is desired. 


ive Labels as stated above. 
When our patrons abroad send:for the books the labels should be accom- 

panied by stamps of their country double the value of U.S. A. stamps. 
BIXBY'S “THREE BEE" BLACKING and “ROYAL POLISH” 


sending us Teo Cents 





are popu 
move the labels and secure one of these boo 


8. M. BIXBY & CO., 194 @ 196 HESTER STREET, NEW YORK, U.8. A. 


ular goods and sold everywhere at popular prices. 
tried these articles, 1t will pay you to buy the p ggay, Ae from which you can 


If you have not 








fide off offer: Send S &@ good 
family, living or a 
finest CRA ON 


In order to introduce our CRAYON 
Powricalis 


in your Mi gan and thus create a de- 
6 you the following bona- 

- ograph, or a tintype, or 
ourself, or any member of your 
and we will make yon gee of our 


d for our work, we mak: 
aguerreotype 0: 


ines co charge 
Eeovs ded you exhibit it to your friends and use your influence in securing us future orders. Out 


Bis oat and return it to ns with ro Pes h, 
hip your portrait accordingly. CO CO. 7 


with your name an 
755 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, 


60 wo caQ 


address back of pho ha * 
. 


REVERENCES, a!! Banks es Fadi Agencies in New York City or Brooklyn, 





PENSIONS! roxa. PENSIONS! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 
who served 90 days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER 
HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. WIDOWS, MINOR CHILDREN, and 
INVALID PENSIONS INCREASED. 


DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. 


Comrades: Place your claims in our hands and you will not make a mistake. Ifyou have a 
claim on file. you can iraw u pension under the New Law and then complete the old claim, our years 
atthe Front during the war and ‘Twenty Years experiencain the proseention of Soldiers’ Claims, hag 

laced us in ‘he front rank of reliable and sueessful attorneys. BE SURE to write us if you want any 
nformation on the subject of pensions. ADVICE FREE and no fee until claim is allowed. 


JAS. H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 


622 and 624 H st., N. W. 


G®™ Mention this paper wien you write. 


Washington, D. C. 





MAKE YOUR OWN SODA WATER. 


COSTS BUT ONE CENT A GLASS, 

rose delild of $1.00 we will mail you receipe for mak- 
ing moet asctone soda water. (No bottling or boiling 
= y made in afew minutes, Any flavor 


Equal to Ice Cream Sodas. Full directions sent. 
ACME SODA CO., 48 East 9th St., N. Y. 


How-*:F ortune 


D—Sales who can easily make $25 
wae calling the Celebrated Pinless Clothes Line or fey one 
Hoth Fountain 1 Ink nts recently issued. Sold ONLY 
to whom we ‘give EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY. The 
inless Nese Clothes Line is the only line ever invented that holds 
clothes without pins—a perfect success. The Fountain Ink 
Eraser is entirely new, will iiTmneil sarnple of Ci aud is king 
Gn sreeigt of 50c. will mail or sam- 


lists and terms. 
ge of both for eS _—— a 4 
LINE 60.1 188 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Sheet) srubet.cesenabsiretacntog 
Music tisisntisecss fe eee 


Remnants for Crazy Patch large 

pkg. pretty fs 10c., 25 skeins all colors 
Emb. Silk 2c. Cat. and Crazy Stiches with 
order. LADIES ART CO.* Box 930, St. Louis, Mo. 

















TOVUNG MEN AWD VWoOomMEIN. 


You Can Earn $20 to $50 Every Week. 
To those who will apply we offer pleasant, honor- 
able employment at and near home t “i will pay the 
year round. Particulars free. Addre: 
MATTOON & CO., Osw ege, N. Y. 


COUGHS, COLDS 


LUNG- DISEASES 


BURY LUNG BALSAM. 


At Druggists or by Mail. 
Price, 25 Cents. 
Dr. Bury Medical Co. 
West Troy, N. Y. 














is the best prepatation for _ ing the hair in ee 
the hair that F Appearance so mu: h 
desi by ladies. Itis Care Permanent in its Eifeet 
Cc than any: ther repeaaiion bpewn. andis guaran ced 
to be Harm to the Hair and Sealp Used by all first 
cl es hoirdressers. Agents wanted. Large box 25¢, 
DOZ. $1.75 postpaid. Ladies’ Art Co. Box x 980, 8 . Louis, Mo. 


Vin; 


BR ris Scent.CURLINE 
a 


Carl, 













Save Money 
by Mager ag 
Athlet wads of Bl r) NG LE 
= lished ae Lad ing mepmanges ae 
G Sportin, s in the worl i= 
“i AAs, caes “hk cash or on time, at bargain 
ag tor cor woe | pad Cyclist Journal, 


rices ceed: 
Haid fee << SNUDER 120 Nassau 8t., N. Ye 


A r ’y, A AD 








E, would you like to earn 
“ae week at home? Wri rite us; we ye will $28 | 4 


you how. 1 he NOVELTY T.W. CO., Oswego,N.Y. 





Madam 
ot Migs: 


Wewish toask you if you have 


seen the latest invention in hy- 
gienic underwear known as 


SOUTHALL'S 
SANITARY TOWBLS, 


In an advertisement we cannot 
possibly say more than that 
these special articles of ladies 
underclothing supersede the 
old fashioned diaper. They are 
manufactured by patent process 
by which they can be sold at less 
than cost of laundry. They are 
of downy softness, most com- 
fortable, cleanly and convenient, 
A package containing one dozen, 
assorted in the three sizes in 
which they are made, together 
with medical and press opinions, 
will be mailed on receipt of one 
dollar, 

Address: 
LADY MANAGER, 


4 WOOSTER ST., N. Y. 


N. B.—SOUTHALL’S SANITARY 
TOWELS are kept in the ‘‘ Corset, Ladies’ 
Underwear, or Notion” Departments in 
many of ‘the leading retail stores in 
America, They will be kept in every 
sture, if pe and your friends will ask for 
them. If not in stock when you ask for 
them, they can be obtained for you. Men. 
tion the matter to the lad y in charge of 
the Department, and if necessary show 
her this advertisement.. 





EVERY LADY WHO 


takes pride in her Home must appreciate an 
article that will enable her, at a very small ex- 
pense, to keep the interior of her house and all 
her Furniture looking just like new. Such an 
article is 


Campbell's Varnish Stain, 


a scientific combination of Varnish with Colors, 
made expressly for the purpose, by which any 
person can satisfactorily stain and varnish, with 
one application, all kinds of household Furniture 
(wood or ratan) and interior wood-work, trans- 
forming it into beautiful imitations of Cherry, 


Mahogany, Walnut, Rosewocd, Oak, Ebony or 
Vermilion, producing a perfect imitation of the 
natural wood finished with Varnish, and it is the 


only article that has ever been made that will 
satisfactorily accomplish this result. 

These Stains have been in use several 
years and are a delight, to every housekeeper 
who has used them. 


They are put up for household use, in all the 
Colors above mentioned, in half-pint cans at 30 
cents, pints 50 cents. Ask your local dealer 
for them, and if he does not have them, ask him 
to order from the nearest of the following whole- 


sale agents, and they will be supplied at manu- 
facturers’ prices: 

Hall & Ruckel, New York City; Roller & Shoe- 
maker, Philadelphia, Pa.; James Bailey & Son, Balti- 
more, Md.; Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Peter 
Van $chaack & Sons, Chicago, Iil.; Moffitt West Drug 
Co., St. ‘.ouis, Mo.; Lyman Eliel Drug Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. ; Noyes. Bros. & Cutler. < ' Paul 
Greene & Button Co., Milwaukee, + A. Kiefer 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Hazeltine Perkins Drug Co., 
— or s. Mich.; McClure, Walker & Gibson, Ai- 

ban John L. ‘Thompson, Sons & Co., Troy, N. 

Ses -hardson Drug Co., Omaha, Neb.; Geo. ot Kelley 
+ co., Pittsburg, Pa.: Singer & Wheeler, Peoria, ir’; 
Hurlbut, Ward & Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Bridges, Me- 
Dowell Co., Louisville, Ky.; oss ward, Faxon & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; C. D, Smith Drug Co., St. Joseph, 


Mini 


Mo.; Plimpton, Cowan & Co., Buffulo, N. Y.; Moore 
Hubbard, es OM Y¥.3 Babcock & Stowell, Bing- 
hamton, N Yi é. y RE Rochester, N. Y; Mat- 


thews Bros., PEE. Pa.; Meyer Bros. vibe I Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Dowie & Moise, Charieston, 8. C loyd 
& Adams, Savannah, Ga.; I. E. Baird & Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; W. T. Daggett, ‘Ww ilmington, N. C. 

These Stains have so successfully filled a long- 
felt want that scme worthless imitations have 
already been placed on the market, so be particu- 


lar to see that you get 

> 99 Tak the 
‘*+Campbelrs ~ “Sousa 
Carpenter, Woodward & Morton, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





You can reduce your weight 10 
to 15 lbs. a month, at home, with- 
Clarke 


FAT PEOPLE imesh 


wreatmont Testinonisics Rec F. B. 
CLARKE, M.D. i. Drawer 183, Chicago, Il. 


If it suite, send us 
if not, return it to me. Me ae rar Gants’ tise is deslred. 


W.S. SI MPSON, 37 seb icte Place, N. Ye 
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Doctors disagree, They eee SOE” 
have to. There are differ, wenn Fh A 
S¢ | ences of opinion among the Sleepy. 





Ifa man is drowsy 
in the day time 
after a goodg 
night’s sleep, 
there’s indiges- 


best; there will be so long 
as knowledge i is incomplete. 

But there is one subject 
on which all physicians are etn Seth Aenean 
completely in accord, and disorder. 


that is the value of cod-liver ] 
oil in consumption and scro- 





fula, and many other condi- & wy romerine ‘the waste 
$ waiter which is clog- 

tions in which the loss of fat ing hy LS Will cure all Biltous 

23% ° ervou 

is involved. And cod-liver quickly relieve Siok i re 
Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 

oil has i ate greatest usefulness '@ Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 

in Scott’s Emulsion, Now York Depot, 365 Canal St. 











There is an interesting 
book on the subject; sent free. 






BUY 





ONE ON HIM. Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
- aardet THE CELEBRATED 
Masor SPooneLeien—“ And you ride so well, and—er—you drive so wonderfully well, and— 3 ' Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
er—you dance so—er—beautifully, and you—er—play lawn-tennis so—er—exquisitely, and—er oil—all druggists everywhere do. ¢1. 
—of course you fish also?” . 50 
Mrs. , Dasuer—* Never for compliments, I assure you; and certainly not in shallow 
waters ! 


















45 to One. LAMP. 


9 ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 
a 45 lbs of lean Beef required 
to make one pound Armour’s 
‘s (Chicago) Extract of Beef. 


Send for Tae It will 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG.CO, 
MERIDEN, CONN, 
There are many ways of using 
a Armour’s Extract. Our little 
Civilization by soap is only skin-deep directly ; but indi-| Cook Book explains several. THE NEW WORLD TYPEWRITER. 
We mail it free. 


















rectly there is no limit to it. 

If we think of soap as a means of cleanliness only, even| Armour & Co., Chicago, 
then Pears’ Soap is a matter of course. It is the only soap 
that is all soap and nothing but soap—no free fat or alkali 








ci aa PRICE $15.00. 
in it. putes of the Came Free, The only Practical, Portable, Durable, Simple, Per- 
Specciat Discount To Cruse. fect low-priced Typewriter ever made. Over 100,000 


mn required. Never out of align- 


But what does cleanliness lead to? It leads to a whole-| pgcx & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, N.Y. | i.use- No instruction require 
igneae 5 A gdm Catalogue. Mention this paper. 


some body and mind; to clean thoughts; to the habit of 
- GET THE wo XCELSIOR THE TYPEWRITER IMPROVEMENT CO., 
: R 





health ; to manly and womanly beauty. 4 P.O. Sqr., Boston, Mass. 164 LaSalle 8t., Chicago, IIL 
Pears’ Soap has to do with the wrinkles of age—we are 
forming them now. If life is a pleasure, the wrinkles will 





: fre Re & & DEF | E Trial of Dr, Judd’s Electric 
; $ rl EL ish ver 25,000 words Belts and Batteries combined 
Fa and definitions. 95 illustration gives a fair Electric Trusses sent to any 
He idea of t-e shape of the work which is ar one on trial, free. Costs noth- 

ler, pronouncer, and definer all in one. ing to try them. m. Electricity w will cure you. Give waist 
® ready-reference lexicon, a veritable xt measure. D, Detroit, Mich. Agents 
ERE giant,’’and has no superiorin the pub! wanted. 

ia world. Of value to all, especially to rend 
'& imperfectly acquainted with the vagaries of 


take a cheerful turn when they come; if a burden, asad one, ! 
Enrich pies Ry ve Meee 4 DEAF ISS. 2.2540 Noises Cyne CURED 


The soap that frees us from humors and pimples brings life_ 
: Russia Leather and indexed. ‘Postpaid, 50c. 
let us give them the | SSekus#omrun. novss, — 16 Beckman 8t,, How Tork, enly by B.Husoor, bob Bway, Ne. Write for 











fuls of happiness. Wrinkles will come ; 





cheerful turn. zy 

Virtue and wisdom and beauty are only the habit of We. - 
happiness ; civilization by soap, pure soap, Pears’ Soap, that LS AB rant renin ety fidnes ander ba 
has no alkali in it—nothing but soap. 


fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the skin, glandsand 
aw and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
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LT 6é MARTY” FRENCH RAT TRAP 
FREE! toevery lady| gx : es aye tans PATENTS, P ENSIONS, CLAIMS. 


4% 4 \) uh | & 2 es , and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beau' 



























Who sends us 25 cents ports six hundred in 





PLATE PANSY SCAKF eighteen days. Get 
PIN, set with a beautiful ; ie Oe ay » INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
oil all FREE cer new trap; see thaat my name is on each trap before buy- P A T E N T 


-ATALOGU i Family size, $2. Hotel,or store size, $4. Sen 
a aleiee Weve ok prepaid, on receipe of price. A. W. PAINE ” 


Soar Sak, fie | 100 Deskman SX. ¥_enddxpre Av. Drove DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
Ses ACCO SPIT EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
ed of nt yt So Tos ANT 10 B 0 SPI PATRICEH OFTARRELL, 


YOUR LIFE AWAY. ATTORNEY AT-Law, 





























is the title of a little book—tells about NOTOBAC 5 
LOGY RE COREG ELA LO LLLP ARP PLE PLA the harmless guaranteed cure for the TO: ccd Washington, D.C. 
HABIT in every form. It costs buta aan A = 
) | inet soaayr Prati’ tress seocbemessere snes | pee aes 
or ay. 5 ° ake this Spesial Offer: ome 
Oo” nee wor e DY CO., Box 274 <sndiana Mineral Springs, Ind. For 30 Paya Cabinet Picture, ‘Photograph oF any mewn ourself or any mem! 
ot vous temily Urine oc done ave wilt make ou CRAY tas rEAlE 
(If not this adv. does not interest you) L A DY pa heh a Fong A an wacka paste use your names youexhibit us future orders, | Place name and 
articiv inthe Dry back ll be returned rfectordcr We maki 
You mak ce $79 to $250 a month, Goons Lane wern Ay page in pi fe af aegel SEA interfering =e likeness, Refer to any. 
which avery. we Bau in ateago, hdres SFe Sir rertamene te ony toe encing ws pote 
which ever. _ orfe’ 
provided you work witha little vim, sige, man is bound to and sal nclsceuitiay Gewel Swe fort per this offer. This offer is bonafide. 
have as soon as 
she sees it, as itis 





We have got something new. It costs 
nothing to investigate. Must have a live, 
wide-awake representative in your com- 
munity, either man or woman at once. 
All information cheerfully sent by return 


a necessity and not a ray ap 4 If you send us your 

corset measure, ten cents in silver on a 2-cent stamp, 9 

we will forward you asample and give you exclusive 

control of their sale in your locality not already 

taken. This is not a jewelry scheme nor a catch- 
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mail. Better write to-day, Address in full, —-s idea, but a legitimate article that costs us more 
THE STANDARD SILVERWARE CO., donot want any agents ne Shor =. n, as ‘<One can hardly recommend too often anything that is as valuable in the nursery 
orver verr.'!, BOSTON, MASS. =eane oo 2 mye ety Ag ag soo | a8 Packer’s Tar Soap. - No mother who has ever used it for her babies would willingly 
SOPOPPRPPPP LE PL EEL PPL PPR OPPPP § | cities and villages, and if you are not a worker we do | do without it. Its cleansing and healing properties are so well known as hardly to 
LP AR ie As SR pasincss yon cat coally cor PbO er tes, withest | Tequire repetition here. In removing scurf or dandruff from the baby’s head, in 


capital, ff you ae. 490d. references.” Samples. ere relieving the itching and irritation caused by chafing, it is beyond compare.” 
y ed. , 1. 
LADY AGENTS f)sciline eo Netrates MME | and tell on sight. ‘Address, VALON MANUFACTUR- Christine Terhune Herrick. 


oe, our celebrated MME 
DEAN’S SPINAL SUPPO TING CORSETS. Exclusive | ING CO., No. 2 West 14th St., New York City. 


given and satisfaction guaranteed. Over 
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